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Today there’s new enjoyment in the grand old name Golden Wedding, 


a lighter, finer flavor to sip slowly...something to remember with pleasure. 


Holden Wedding 


BLENDED WHISKEY * 86 PROOF * 70% GRAIN NEUTRAL SY:°ITS * COPR. 1945 JOSEPH S. FINCH & COMPANY, SCIIFNLEY, PA, 
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Laying the gest tlaphone and telegraph cable of Alt Americ Cables and Radio Inc., ineerconnecting 
Argentina and Chile, pest the feet of "The Chrise of the Andes”’ - 13,780 feet above sea level. 


The Voice that made N eighbors In this way I T&T has iuterconnected 
Over ninety eS. cent of all the telephones 


In these neighboring South American 


**“Good Neighbors”’ 


As recently as 1928 

You couldn’t phone 

From one South American Republic 
To another... 

Or to the rest of the world 


Then ...as part of a broad program.. 

I T&T associate companies 

Laid great transcontinental telephone 
And telegraph cables 

Across the towering crests of the Andes... 
Submarine cables under the River Plate... 
And established radio telephone stations 
Toc man’s voice 

Where.1t had never gone before 


nations 


With each other and the rest of the globe 


Thus I T&T helps make neighbors 

“Good Neighbors”... 

An historic’ example of the way, it has 
brought 

The peoples of the earth closer together 

By enlarging the ecope of voice and sword 


Now marking its first 25 years of service 
To world communication 


I T&T is continuing to pioneer : 
In this and other « ic fiel 
Joining in the march toward: : pe : 

rogressive = : 
One word 


Na 





THIS BOY SHOULDN'T HAVE TO DIE 


Somewhere in America tonight 
alittle boy will be killed. 

With him will die the happiness 
ofa mother. . . the pride and hope 
of a father. 

He will be killed by the careless- 
ness of a thoughtless driver. 

That driver may be someone who 
is reading this magazine right now. 
For in this country a human 
being is killed in an automobile 
accident every 22 minutes. 

Most of these tragedies don’t 
need to happen. They are caused 
by human acts. They can be 
prevented by human caution. 

Insurance can pay the money 
cost and adjust the legal compli- 
cations. Knowing the pain and 
sorrow of these tragic accidents, 


we do these things with all the skill 


‘and sympathy at our command. 


. But Liberty Mutual is pledged 
to do a great deal more. As our 
contribution to the war, we have 
sought to prevent these tragedies 


-¢ « « by warning the public of 
their horror . . . by carrying on’ 


a nationwide campaign to “smash 


the 7th Column” of carelessness. 
The 7th*Column is delaying 
victory . . . accidents deplete the 
nation’s manpower, throw an extra 
burden on doctors and hospitals, 
send thousands of cars and trucks 
and buses to the scrap heap. You 
can help to end the war more 
quickly by living, driving and work- 
ing safely. 
To help you avoid the suffer- 
‘ing and money loss of accidents 
on the highway, in your home 
and at work, Liberty Mutual 
will send you an authoritative 
booklet. It’s called ‘‘Smash the 
7th Column.” Write for your 
copy today. Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Company, 175 Berke- 
ley Street, Boston 17, Mass. 




















Last December 16th, we all got caught with our 
pants down. 


Up until that time we, as a nation, had been 
~ taking it pretty much for granted that the Nazi 
goose was cooked. 


Then, into our plans for reconversion, burst the 
news that soldiers of the American armies were 
retreating. And some of the postwar advertise- 
ments, produced in our period of over-optimism, 
began to have a hollow ring. 


Shocked, we remembered what we should never 
have forgotten: 

... that the quickest way to end this war is to stay 
with it, and in it, to our utmost capacity until the 
last German and Jap have thrown in the sponge. 











. Perhaps American business, wisely assuming 
leadership, should make this pledge: 


... that neither optimistic prophecy nor encour- 
aging military gains will ever again sway us from 
the grim task of achieving victory. 

The resolution and determination of the Amer- 
ican people can be bolstered mightily with adver- 
tising. Let us continue to devote part of our 
advertising to the most important job in the world. 


Young & Rubicam, Inc., Advertising, New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Hollywood, 
Montreal, Toronto, London. 











BEFORE PEARL HARBOR, WE SAID— 
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ie, 
Let Francis E. Hughes, of Natick, Mass., tell you what that has meant to him 


“The speedometer on my Plymouth reads 96,196 miles — but that 
doesn’t tell half the story. I’m a mailman and that car has been 
driven through the worst storms, day and night, that New England 
could muster. ‘Stop and start, stop and start, thousands of times 
over. Rain, snow, sleet, torrid heat, yes, even a hurricane. And my 
Plymouth has never failed once. Why the head has never even 


been off the motor block!” 


Plymouths always were engi- 
neered, built and tested to do far 
more than .would be asked of 
them in ordinary use. Now 
they’re turning in wartime per- 
formances that astonish even 
those who have owned a lot 
of Plymouths. 

Piling up mileages of 90,000, 
150,000 and more . . . drivers are 


finding that Plymouth still means 


reliable, low-cost transportation 
when cars are three, four, five 
ears old—and older. While 
ymouth factories are whole- 
heartedly in war production, this 
record — backed by Plymouth 
dealer service — steadily adds to 
’s long-time reputation 

as a great car. 


YOU'LL ENJOY MAJOR BOWES PROGRAM 
THURSDAYS, CBS, 9°P.., E.W.T. 


PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


@ TRYVE YESTERDAY ——— 


a PLYMOUTH 


BUILDS GREAT CARS 


@ "WV TRUST FOR TOMORROW 


& BUY WAR BONDS! . . . TO. HAVE-AND TO HOLD 





Want to make 


With Geon it’s the combination 


HE processor who coated this lightweight fabric 

with GEON really “made something of it”. For with 
the application of one of the GEON polyvinyl raw mate- 
tials he created a fabric possessing many unusual and 
desirable properties in a eaRiRRE that was planned to 
meet specific needs. 


This same type of planning is possible for engineers and 
designers in many industries—textiles, plastics, packag- 
ing, paper, shoes, upholstery and others. For more than 
30 distinct properties may be had in an almost unlimited 
number of combinations. For example, products made of 


Geon 


Fotyuinyl Hai Nena) 
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of properties that counts 


GEON may be made to resist water, heat, cold, aging, 
wear, abrasion, sunlight, chemicals and many other 
destructive factors. They can be made tasteless, odorless, 
non-toxic. They may be brilliantly—or softly—colored. 


This coated fabric is just one example of what can be 
done with the GEONS. For in addition to serving as a 
coating for fabric or paper, the GEONS can be calendered 
or cast into sheet or film. They can be extruded, pressure 
or injection molded. Products made of GEON may be 
flexible or rigid. Doesn’t all this suggest some new—or 
old—product that you want to make out of GEON? 


Right now all the GEONS are subject 'to allocation by 
the War Production Board. Limited quantities can be had 
for experiment. For more complete information write 
Department AA-3, Chemical Division, The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, 324 Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 
The B. F. Goodrich Company 


324 ROSE BUILDING ¢ CLEVELAND 153, OHIO 














ITS ALL IN THE WAY 
You LOOK ATT! ANNA 
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(The lines at the right may look 
like a mystic maze. But if you 
close one eye and tilt this page 





















































to the position shown, you can 
easily read four familfar words.) 


Mavse you won’t thank us for reminding you of the 
H C of L. But it doesn’t seem nearly so high when 
you look at it in the light of your electric bill! 


Almost alone among household necessities, the 
price of electricity has not spiraled upward with war. 
Official government figures* show that the average 
price of electricity has dropped 3.2% since 1939! 


That’s especially good news now, but it contin- 


ues a long-time trend. Electric prices have been 
coming down so steadily that the average American 
family gets about twice as much electricity for its 
money today as it did 15 years ago. 


If your bill is no smaller, it’s: because you're 
using more electricity to do more jobs than you did 
then. -But the saving is there. 


*Burean of Leber Stesistics. 
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It has been accomplished by America’s light and 
power companies in spite of rising costs and taxes 
—on top of tremendous war demands for electric 
service that were met without delay, shortage or 
rationing. 


It was done by efficiency and experience and 
sound business management — by the same Amer- 
ican enterprise which built our nation and on which 
its future depends. 


¢ Hear NELSON EDDY in “THE ELECTRIC HOUR,” with Robert 
Armbruster’s Orchestra. Every Sunday afternoon, 4:30, EWT, CBS. 


167 ELECTRIC LIGHT 
AND POWER COMPANIES 


 SLF- SUPPORTING, TAX-PAYING SUSINESSES 


* Names on request from thie magesine. 


DON'T WASTE ELECTRICITY JUST BECAUSE IT’S CHEAP AND ISN'T RATIONED! 











LOOK FOR THE FLORSHEIM SHIELD 











IT STANDS FOR THE INTEGRITY 





Florshei 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY - CHICAGO - MAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 





OF THE MAKER 





The Viking 


The frwelear shield on a Florsheim Shoe is more than 


a mark of pride in a job well done; it’s the maker’s pledge of 
quality. Confidence in the Florsheim name and the integrity 
behind it has built the largest fine shoe business in the world. 
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~ LETTERS > 


Musical Belgium 

I happened to glance through a News- 
WEEK of Dec. 18, 1944, found lying on my 
barracks table. Was stopped by the state- 
ment on page 17. “For although the fact is 
seldom realized America is the most musical 
nation on earth.” 

Belgium, for one, is more musical than 
America, unless by America you mean New 
York City. I have had an opportunity to 
meet the people in Belgium and found that 
in this country every town with a population 
of about 10,000 boasts a theater, which is 
not the same as our theaters but rather a 
house at which operas are played. The fam- 
ily will return from church and, dressed in 
Sunday clothing, go off to the theater. Others 
who may not care for opera will visit the 
Conservatoire, a school of music which 
boasts a symphonic orchestra comparable to 
the New York Philharmonic. I’ve had lots of 
fun harmonizing the sextet from Lucia or 
parts from Carmen, Trovatore and some of 
the others, with barmaids as they wiped the 
beer glasses—all through Belgium. The ra- 
dio here pleases me. Before sitting down for 
this letter, I tuned past the first station (a 
German was spreading some propaganda). 
The second station was playing a Mozart 
symphony. The next station was offering a 
pianist playing the Passacaglia (D Minor I 
think) of Bach. Actually symphony, mostly re- 
corded I suspect, and other forms of classical 
music are gotten on the radio with the great- 
est of ease. Sorry if I destroyed your illu- 
sion about American superiority—in music 
anyway. 














Pvr. NorMan Ditson 
c/o Postmaster, New York 


POD aD 


Against Conscription 

I took compulsory military training in 
high school and college during the last war. 
T am “agin” it! : 

First: It made no straight physical speci- 
men of me as far as I can tell. I learned to 
resent regimentation from it. 

Second: They ‘instruct differently and 
have different routine now, difficult to un- 
learn. 

Third: By the time of the next war cycle 
a man is too old to benefit by such early 
training in war. 

Fourth: It is bad psychology. Yugoslavia 
now intends to have a million soldiers after 
this war. So its neighbor will want two mil- 
lion, and its four million, etc. Why not “sug- 
gest” a trend the other way? The strongest 
has to be first to part with some of his arms 
at least, or there is no cnd to the “race to 
rearm.” 

Fifth: Gene Tumney said that after he got 
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» » aEFFICIENTX2RODUCTION 
OF SINGLE PIECES OR 


... FROM THE SAME MACHINE 








A new production principle controls 


a multi-purpose machine automatically or manually - 








The. Bullard Man-Au-TROL principle of automaticity gives to ove multi-purpose machine the 

ability to produce one piece or many pieces with a degree of shop efficiency hitherto possible only from 

two or more different machines . .. Applied to a Vertical Turret Lathe, for example, MAN-Au-TROL automatically controls 
production of any part the machine is capable of turning out...in long or short runs. It cuts down setup time from 
one class of work to another. It allows instant conversion to manually-controlled production of entirely 
different parts without affecting the automatic setup of the production job. . . . This revolutionary mastery of the machine 
is achieved because the Bullard MAN-AU-TROL merely duplicates without human or cumulative error the mental 
and muscular functions performed by a manual operator, while the operator continues to supervise the 
production. It increases the inherent versatility of any machine of which it is a part. However, for the present, 
it is being applied only to Bullard machines. The Bullard Company, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


BULLARD 


The automatic control that is MAN-AU-TROL 
as versatile as manual control . Si 











ON CONNECTORS —jin the most omazing places !§ 


Darvel of bee 
Wnetverde 


PERFORM WITH 
THE HELP OF 
CANNON 
CONNECTORS 





Cannon Connectors meet the exacting specifications of 
technical and laboratory instruments. At the world-famous 
Griffith Observatory the scientific’ exhibits—working models 
of Nature’s wonders—operate electrically and electronically 
through circuits connected by Cannon Connectors. 

Such is their dependability that G. W. Bunton, chief tech- 
nician of the observatory states: ‘Since their installation in 1935, 
no Cannon Connector has been responsible for a circuit failure.” 


One of the switchboard control panels of the 
Griffith Observatory demonstration system. Not 
only are Cannon Connectors used throughout this 
system but the panels themselves were designed and 
buile by Cannon. It this use of Cannon-made equip- 
ment interests you, write for the Cannon Laboratory 
and Switchboard Bulletin. Address Dept. A-163, 


Street, Los Angeles 51, California. 


CANNON ELECTRIC 
Connon Electric Development Co., Les Angeles 31, Calif. 


Conedien Factory and Engineering Office: 
Cannon Electric Company, Limited, Toronto 





Representatives in Principal Cities —Consult 
' Your Lecal Telephone Book 


Cannon Electric Development Co., 3209 Humboldt 
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into service that athletics was good enough 
to equip men so that they could switch over 


quickly and make thé, ‘best soldiers .if need 
be. Why not? 


i i Lf ‘Bos STEVENS 


DPOPD> 


Messiahs on Luzon |. Rd i 


My brother landed with the Army at Lu- 
zon. This is what he writes: “I doubt seri- 
ously if there has ever been a people as hap- 
py as the Filipinos were when we landed on 
Luzon. They danced uninhibitedly, shouted, 





Official U. S. Coast Guard Photo from International 
Luzon Filipinos run to greet GI’s 


waved. I gave one a package of cigarettes. 
He cried. They were the first ones he had 
had in three years. There was no display of 
kissing orgies, or flowers thrown at us; the 
people were too numb with joy. 

“Tm not tough, I cried too. I cried when a 
Filipino kid gobbled K-ration ham and eggs, 
looking at us as if we were all one integrated 
Messiah; I cried when I saw old men and 
women scramble about giving the V-sign 
and laughing like children. 

“T’m not so tough.” 


Mrs, Nessa LEVINE 

Vero Beach, Fla. 

Retort on Orientation 

I should like to remove the doubts of the 
unnamed soldier from Greensboro, N.C., 
which prompted him to pity the Army’s loss 
of opportunity to enlighten American sol- 
ial about our ally Britain (Letters, Feb. 
5). 

In our camp, Orientation, now called War 
Information, is a must, a duty which all per- 
sonnel including officers must attend for one 
hour each week. 

I resent any implication that enlisted men 
are not qualified to handle this important 
job and will say, quite frankly and without 
malice or disrespect, that officers as a group 
are as ill informed as the rank and file of 
enlisted men. The discussions were con- 
ducted, up to a few weeks ago, by enlisted 
men with 10 higher rank than my own. And 
our task was full time, embracing four and 


five lectures a day. Also, we each delivered 


a newscast in the war room one evening 4 


week. Our topics were pretty comprehensive 
and included “Our Ally Great Britain,” “Our 
Enemy Germany,” “Allied Unity,” etc. 
Pre. L. E. SCHoTTLAND 
Keesler Field, Miss. 


Educating Germany 

The German mind is not hereditary; it is 
the product of bad education, Each gener®- 
tion is taught that “might is right” as the 
basis of its training. Do you think w 
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BUY MORE WAR 


eye ILL THEY EVER mount a 
Diesel Tractor alongside the 
cannon on a courthouse lawn to 


honor this great combat weapon 


ra — os So , 


BONDS AND KEEP THEM! 





2??? 





WE ASKED A QUESTION ... AND GOT AN ANSWER 


LETTER from a sailor popped up in 
our fan mail the other day. The 
sailor, whose name we cannot give 
here, is on a cargo escort vessel con- 
voying fighting stuff to our fighting 
men in the Pacific. He had read one 
of our advertisements about the In- 
ternational Diesel tractors which are 
helping pave the way to Tokyo. In 
the advertisement we had asked the 
question that is circled, above. 
Seeing those husky International 
Diesels at work, on shell-pocked beach 
and in bomb-tattered jungle, our cor- 
respondent writes that such an honor 
would not be out of place. 


Says he: “I can well believe that 
tens of thousands of International Trac- 
tors are serving the military—and that 


they are paving the way for airpower, 
footpower, and firepower. To the men 
who drive them cannot go too much honor. 
And to the men who build them cannot go 
too much credit. One of the greatest dif- 
ferences between victory and defeat will 


be that weapon, for the power for our 
victory lies greatly in such a devastating 


piece of machinery. No other one war 













| «Phew the Fae Pacific 


machine or individual gun is playing 
such an integral part in this deadly 
struggle.” 

Thank you, Sailor}! And may we 
add the fervent hope that the “bull- 
dozers” we build and send to war 
may help bring you all home safe . 
and soon! 

We have a happier future in mind 
‘for International Diesels. They’re bent 

‘on destruction, now—the destruction 

of our enemies. Tomorrow they will 
be paving the way for CoNstruction 
—carving new highways out of moun- 
tainsides, building and beautifying 
the war-scarred face of the Earth. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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‘Z ) SERVICE life determines the value of 


belting, hose or other mechanical rubber prod- 
ucts. Because of structures engineered for 
resistance to external and internal forces, Re- 
public Rubber products will give long and 
economical service under all classes’ of oper- 
ating conditions. Special physical properties of 
today’s various rubbers permit selection to 
combat heat, oil, abrasion, tear, shock and other 
destructive forces. Super Excelo Reprene Con- 
veyor Belting’ represents the highest develop- 
ment in synthetic rubber construction yet 
achieved. Challenger Reprene Transmission 
Belting, Tower Air Hose, Republic Fite Hose, 
and many other products are outstanding— 
better than before. Ask your Republic Distrib- 
utor about Republic’s improved products. 


REPUBLICRUBBER 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION 


CA. 


Yr SAN os 
oe 
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Americans would be tolerant if we were not 
taught tolerance daily? 

If we are going to occupy Germany, we 
must teach its people that all peoples have 
merit and that no man or country has ever 
been able to dominate the world. 


Mrs. Martin F. Emory 
New York City é 


PODD> 


“Blazed!” Doggone It 


Passengers on 
planes when they 
have been put off by 
someone or some-— 
thing speak of them- 
selves as being 
“bumped.” 

I propose a new 
word in the Amer- 
ican language. To 
speak of such situa- 
tions hereafter, I'd 
suggest we use the 
word “blazed.” Thus, 
when a_ passenger sik 
with a low priority Acme 
is put off a plane by A new verb?* 
higher priority he 
could tell his friends he was “blazed” in 
Chicago or Omaha. 





G. A. McKErE 
Bellevue, Pa. 
POD 


Peace by Armament? 

Re: Statements in Caroline Goodyear's 
letter (NEwsweex, Feb. 19): That we can 
disarm other nations only by disarming their 
fears and suspicions, and that the only way 
to bring world peace is to disarm the United 
States. 

Well we're your nearest neighbors ap here 


. in Canada, and we pray to God you will 


never do that. For two world wars now Ca- 
nadian boys have died “holding the line” till 
you have had time to rearm. 

Let the United States and the British 
Commonwealth merge their armed forces for 
peace. Combine British bases and United 
States ships, and we shall have a peaceful 
world. Neither is strong enough without the 
other. 


Cranes J. McCrea 
Hamilton, Ont. 


@ Miss Goodyear forgets . . . We shall not 
always have Britain or Russia to provide us 
with a two- or three-year respite to prepare 
ourselves for the onslaught of would-be con- 
querors. A prepared nation is not “stabbed 
in the back.” Military training hurts no man 
but improves him. Boys are dying today be- 
cause of our unpreparedness. 
L. O. Erstap 
Fort Worth, Texas 


@ I agree 100 per cent with Caroline Good- 
year. There never was a large standing force 
that was not used at some time by the war 
lords in power. Militarism is not in accord- 
ance with our democratic way of life, and 
we in this country do not want to go around 
with a chip on our shoulder. It’s only asking 


: for trouble. 


I for one have: had enough of the blood 


*®Eliiott Roosevelt’s dog Blaze. 














How many lives is a4 class bulb worth ? 


O, .it isn’t a gun or a new-style bomb. 

It’s just about all we can show you of 

a special glass radio bulb that is a part of 
our secret military apparatus. 

At one stage in the war a high-ranking 
officer stated that a bulb of this type was so 
valuable and effective that he would risk the 
lives of five soldiers to keep it in operation. 
That’s something to think about. And it’s 
one reason why you find Corning men and 
women today striving to surpass quality 
standards that are already exacting. 

This bulb is made of a special glass to 
very strict requirements. And so are most 
of the articles Corning is making for the 
Army and Navy and other services. They 
cover a wide range —from airplane wingtip 
lights to giant field marking beacon lenses. 


From laboratory ware for hospitals to optical 
glass for gunsights. From tough glass mess- 
ware to thimblesize tubes for field radios. 
And these are but a few of hundreds of 
items that Corning is making for the military 
services in addition to glassware for indus- 
tries that supply chemicals and clothing, 


- food, powder, rubber, and gasoline! In these 


fields and in many others Corning’s deep 
knowledge of glass and glassmaking has 
made it possible to put this fairly plentiful 
material to work, not merely as a substitute, 
but as a new material capable of standing on 
its own feet and delivering better service in 
many instances than the one it replaces. 
Keep this in mind when your peace- 
time development plans reach the blue- 
print stage—glass is amazingly versatile 


in the hands of people who know glass. And 
Corning has spent nearly a century getting 
acquainted with it. So, when you get to 
those blueprints, write us. Corning Glass 
Works, Dept. 53-N, Corning, New York. 


LORNING 


means 
Research in Glass 

















The Equitable 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES* 
reports on its progress in 


serving human needs 


‘The PURPOSE of The Equitable 
is to serve human needs—to enable 
‘policyholders through co-operative 
action to achieve security to a degree 
that would not be possible through 
individual effort alone. “ 





The Equitable during the past year. continued to 
grow in usefulness to the American public and to the 
war economy of the nation. A total of $609,026,000 
of new Equitable life insurance was purchased in 
1944. This volume is a tribute to the foresight and 
patriotism of a large proportion of the American 
people, who are refraining from spending their money 
needlessly and instead are putting it aside for the future. 


It is likewise a tribute to the work of Equitable 
agents in carrying the story of life insurance and its 
benefits to the public. Most people, even though they 
realize their need for the protection that life insurance 
provides, tend to defer its purchase and must be per- 
suaded to do that which will mean much to their 
welfare and happiness. 


The aggregate of Equitable protection at the year- 
end was $8,897,754,000—a record. 


Benefit payments to policyholders and their families 
averaged $26,000 an hour throughout the past year, 
a total of $230,992,000. 


The increase in dividend rates on most types of 
policies, put into effect last year, is being continued 
for 1945, thus maintaining the /ow net cost of Equitable 
protection. An aggregate of $43,801,000 is scheduled 
for distribution to policyholders as dividends during 
1945. 


The Equitable continued to grow in financial 
strength during 1944, assets increasing $318,329,000, 
a larger gain than in any previous year. Total assets 
are $3,507,983,000. 


Holdings of United States Government obligations 
have increased to $1,568,317,000, representing policy- 


* 


*A Mutual Company Incorporated under the Laws of New York State 


holder funds directly helping to speed victory. In 
addition to the purchase of Government securities, 
The Equitable made diversified investments in cor- 


porate securities in 1944 at an average yield of 3.51%. 


Life insurance is serving well in the war. It has 
extended and enlarged its protection of the American 
Family. It has helped those in distress. It has encour- 
aged thrift and combated inflation. It has contributed 
greatly to the financing of the war. 


In the peacetime future of our country, life insur- 
ance will be an equally dynamic factor. While con- 
tinuing as a bulwark of family security, its investment 
funds will help industry speed reconversion and ex- 
pand production, thereby providing jobs. 


’ Life insurance investment funds have played an 
important role in the development of America. What 
life insurance has done in the past to aid the national 
economy, it will do on an even vaster scale and with 
larger inspiration in the America of tomorrow. 


(Lt... 


PRESIDENT 






FREE BOOKLET 
—with real-life pictures 
and examples. Helps you 
arrange your own life 
insurance to get the 
greatest values. No 
obligation. Fill in 
coupon today and 
send to 393 Seventh 
Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 


Name. 





“Addr 





City and State 
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WESTINGHOUSE LAMPS 
AT. WORK... 
for better 


see-ability 
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* Ie KE With Westinghouse 
Fluorescent Lamps showing the 
way ... peak efficiency of the 
lighting system is gained for 
greater accuracy in high-precision 
work! The long-lasting brightness of 
these lamps has been a boon to 
the busy eyes of wartime-workers . . . an , 
efficient, economical investment for management and homes. Your nearest Westinghouse dealer can 
in commerce and industry. supply you with long-lived fluorescent lamps that 

Cool, shadowless, soft-bright, Westinghouse Flu- _ _ maintain high-lighting efficiency and seeing comfort 
orescent Lamps are the lamps to. buy wherever at lower cost. Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
seeing is important . . . in factories, stores, offices 





turing Company, Lamp Division, Bloomfield, N. J. 








IN MOVIES 
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Your get greater joy from 
every beloved baby expression, 
from every endearing little way, 
if you take movies. For you'll 
know that although babyhood is 
brief and childhood is fleeting, 
your films will preserve every 
priceless memory—forever. 


The better your camera, the 
better your movies will be, right 
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from your first reel. So get a 
Filmo, precision-built by the 
makers of Hollywood’s preferred 
studio equipment. Drop-in load- 
ing and other ingenious features 
make Filmos easy to use. Just 
sight, pressa button, and what you 
see, you get—in beautiful full color 
or in sparkling black-and-white. 


Register xow with your B&H 
dealer, so you'll be on his pre- 
ferred list when improved Filmo 
Cameras and Filmosound and 
silent. Projectors are available. 


Bell & Howell Company, Chi- 
cago; New York; Hollywood; 
Washington, D. C.; London. 


For fine movies ot low cost—the improved Filmo 
“Companion,” an 8mm, all-purpose camera. 
Other models, 8mm and 16mm., for every need. 


Fess es seeee 2 eee ees sees eee e Sse eee 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
7132 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 


Please send me information about the improved 
Filmo Motion Picture Cameras and Projectors. 
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Buy and Hold War Bonds 


MAKERS OF THE WORELD*°S FINEST EQUIPMENT FOR 
AND PROFESSIONAL 


MOTION PICTURES 
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business and don’t want to see my sons and 
those after me go through it. 


S/Scr. GeorcE L. SHEA 
Camp Hood, Texas 


@ It is strange reasoning that so many of 
our good citizens cry “war lords” when mili- 
tary training is suggested. 

We insist upon trained personnel to. pro- 
tect us from criminal elements, to regulate 
traffic, and to fight fires. We buy all sorts of 
insurance policies as protection from various 
hazards. Yet certain individuals object when 
it is suggested that our country also be pro- 
tected by the insurance of trained. military 
personnel. Pearl Harbor should be convinc- 
ing proof that wishful thinking won't pro- 
tect us. 

Dr. Guenn E. TABER 

Kansas City, Mo. 
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The Woman in the Cloud 

Just back from action in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Lying in bed reading my favorite maga- 








Sovfoto 
Cloud Queen: The warrior’s inspiration 


zine (Newsweek, Jan. 29) made me visual- 


ize this. I'm no artist, but you'll get what 


1 saw. 
R_ G. Sperecuer BM 1/c 
U.S.N.R. 
Shoemaker, Calif. 


Science for Blockheads: : 
It is gratifying to note in your issue of 


Feb. 19 so much space devoted to Dr. Mil- 


lett’s book on the state of the humanities. 
The Wesleyan student body shines with re- 
flected glory, for many of Dr. Millett’s 
theories are derived from the course in hu- 
manities which is required at Wesleyan. 

Science is, as you have headlined, the 
bogeyman. It is regrettable that science 
should be permitted to interfere with youth’s 
education in the things that are of impor- 
tance to the mind. Even at Wesleyan, the 
humanities have been forced if not to genu- 
flect, at least to nod, to the sciences. Science 
should be taught only to those students who 
aren’t intelligent enough to study the liberal 
arts. 

Cuar.es ALAN WRIGHT 
Middletown, Conn. 











2. This is a 220,000 horsepower turbo- 
electric unit...it operates on the same 
Fluid Drive principle. 


4. Now you can start and 
stop without shifting 
gears...With no engine 
strain, no jerks, the life of 
a Chrysler is lengthened. 


BUY WAR BONDS 


3. This is a Chrysler car.. the first 
passenger car that has adopted and 
developed Fluid Drive. 


6. It’s the only new way of 
driving since automobiles 
were invented... yet it’s 


been proved by 8 billion 
miles on the road! 


5. And the smooth application | 


of power prevents even 


See your Chrysler Dealer for 
Fluid Drive facts 


wheels without chains 


from spinning insmow | CHRYSLER 


and ice... 


DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION: 





Yeu will enjoy Major Bowes program 


Add vt SSG) 8. 5 9 P.M. me T. 
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Almost every American 
bene oft ts every day 
Jrom the products f 


BORG-WARNER 


“THE WEDDING OF THE STEELS” at the I ngersoll plant, New Castle, Indiana. James Sessions catches 
the tense moment when soft center steel is poured in the final step before it joins with stainless steel to 
form “‘IngAclad.” A similar process is used in making soft center plow mold boards. Alloy steels for 
; saws and for the chauieu and food industries come from this great Borg-Warner mill. 


Peacetime makers of essential 


operating parts for the auto- 
motive, aviation, marine and 
farm implement industries, and 
of Norge home appliances. 


ENGINEERING 
r————————_— 
| 
| 


The products made by Borg-Warner 
are so numerous and varied that 
there is little doubt that some of 
them are operating for your benefit 
“almost every day.” 

It may be a Borg-Warner appli- 
ance that heats your home .. . helps 
produce and preserve your food . . . 
cooks your meal. Almost certainly, 
the car you drive is equipped with 
essential Borg-Warner parts. 

It takes a high degree of skill and 
experience in engineering, design and 


manufacturing to create these many 
essential products. Yet whatever the 
task, Borg-Warner is guided by one 
simple principle: “design it better— 
make it better.” 

Exceptional talents, now devoted 
almost exclusively to war needs, 
were developed, over the years, to 
produce ever better products at ever 
lower cost. When peace returns these 
talents will again be applied to prod- 
ucts that play such an important 
part in America’s standard of living. 


These units form Borg-Warner: BORG & BECK - BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL » BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS « B-W SUPER- 
CHARGERS, INC. ¢ CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR AIRCRAFT PARTS *¢ DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC « LONG 


PRODUCTION | 


MANUFACTURING ¢ MARBON ¢ MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER ¢ MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT ¢ MORSE CHAIN « NORGE * NORGE 





MACHINE PRODUCTS * PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH ° SPRING DIVISION « WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS « WARNER GEAR. 
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The Cover—Admiral William F. 
Halsey Jr., shown here express- 
ing his contempt for “the de- 
teriora‘ Japanese ex-Navy,” 

declared last week: ‘“‘Even the 
stupid, peatial Jap can see he is 
losing control the sea every- 
where . . . I don’t know why the 
little rats ever thought they could 
lick America, anyway” 
Fighting Fronts). U. S. 
Photo 
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For Your 
Information . . . 


Ags Crawford dropped 
in from the Euro- 
pean theater recently to 
make a general report, 
check up on the decrepit 
condition of his expense 
account, and catch the 
next train for Harbor 
Beach, Mich., and a be- 
lated reunion with his 
family. Crawford wasn’t too anxious to 
talk about his experiences since landing 








Crawford 
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Judith Siegel, Anne Sinclair, Ruth R. Skattebol, Ruth 
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Ken Crawford 


with the first wave on D Day, but we 
had something to go on from W. A. S. 


Douglas of The Chicago Sun, who had. 


-columned from a Normandy beachhéad: 


ee 

Kenneth Crawford of NEws- 
WEEK scribbles in a huge notebook, his 
back against the remains of a brand-new 
tank smashed up by 88s. A shot from 
somewhere breaks his Thermos bottle full 
of coffee standing 6 inches away. Craw- 
ford curses, scribbles on.” 














The above incident probably oc- 
curred after Ken had completed a dra- 
matic double “beat”—as the first corre- 
spondent ashore and the first to file a de- 
scription of the landing, by cable to the 
combined press and NEwswEEK and by 
radio over CBS. In any case, when ques- 
tioned, Ken was evasive as to heroics but 
frank. “Look,” he said, “a correspondent 
today is given the best possible facilities 
by all branches of the service. His food, 
on the whole, is very good. Most of the 
time, he has a jeep at his disposal. And 
most important of all, he can leave the 
firing line for safer quarters anytime, 
which the GI’s can’t do.” 


Even so, Crawford mannewen to 
get himself into some pretty tough spots. 
His file of dispatches discloses oh Ken 
covered the winter offensive in Italy, went 
to England to pre- 
pare for D Day and 
report the start of 
the V-1 raids. After 
completing his H 
Hour assignment 
he hedge-hopped 
around Normandy 
with the Fourth In- 
fantry Division and finally joined General 
Patton, remaining with him during the 
break-through at St. Lé and the ultimate 
liberation of Paris. Alternating assign- 
ments to the western front and the V-2 
assault on London occupied him until his 
return here for a rest. 





Bat his story file doesn’t exactly 
say just what goes into this apparently 
routine record of reporting. For instance, 
Ken was caught in that most unfortunate 
“short” ‘bombing which killed General 
McNair. The field in which Ken lay dur- 
ing the catastrophe was peppered with 
craters, which were found to be not more 
than 9 feet apart after the smoke cleared. 


Perhaps Crawford’s penchant for 
front-line probing is better described by 
Ernie Pyle, who says in “Brave Men”: 
“And I remember worrying about War 
Correspondent Ken Crawford, a. friend 
from back in the old Washington days, 
who was several hundred yards ahead of 
me. As far as I knew, he and I were the 
only correspondents with the Fourth Di- 
vision. 


Someday perhaps Ken will really 
loosen up and give us more details. In 
the meantime, he’s getting reacquainted 
with his family and the home front, visit- 
ing war plants, and, in general, coming 
back to normal. He will be assigned to 
NEwsweEEk’s Washington Bureau for a 
while which is all right with us. It means 
that we'll have just that much more infor- 
mation from Administration headquarters 
to pass along to you. 


le Steet 
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These are the things that make America strong... the 
industries that RB&W has served during its 100 years 


of developing better fasteners for better products. 
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FROM JOLTING JOGGING TO SMOOTH SAILING 


The “Carriage Trade” has come a long way—from the jolting, jogging 5-mile-an-hour pace 
af the middle 1800's to the smooth comfort of today’s mile-a-minute ‘‘cruising”’ .. . Like me 
carriage industry of 100 years ago, the automotive industry, through all the auto’s progressive 
stages, has called upon RB&W for bolts, nuts and other fasteners to keep a cat’s body and soul 
together in the face of stress and shock . . . and, everlastingly, to speed up its production... Not by 
accident of birth did RB&W win the position it holds 
in the fastener industry. RB& W 
pioneered from its very ao beginning a century ago, by developing such machines as 
the first automatic cold header. And today, from raw 
material to finished product, RB& W bolts and nuts are 
produced by the finest machines and methods available (many of them developed by RB&W engineers), 
backed by 100 years of “know-how” checked, proved and improved by continual research and development ...s 
That's why—no matter what shape or form the “‘carriage’”’ of tomorrow will take, the automotive 
industry—like the builders of railroad and marine equipment, farm implements, construction and power equipment 
and others—will find RB& W ready with bolts and nuts of the proper strength, accuracy and finish—as always. 
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RUSSELL, BURDSALL &- WARD BOLT AND NUT COMPANY 


Factories at: Port Chester, N.Y., Coraopolis, Po., Rock Falls, it. Sales at: 
Detroit, Dis- 
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What’s Behind Today's 
News and What’s to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws 


Licon Henderson is not going to ac- 
cept appointment as General Eisen- 
hower’s adviser on European economic 
problems. Back from a trip to Europe, he 
is preparing a study for FEA Adminis- 
trator Leo Crowley on economic control 
of Germany... . . Government legal au- 
thorities expect the Supreme Court to set 
- aside the deportation order against Aus- 
tralian-born Harry Bridges, West Coast 
labor leader . . . Comptroller General 
Lindsay Warren is expected to be ap- 
pointed to a Federal judgeship in his 
native state of North Carolina, and in- 
fluential members of Congress have indi- 
cated to the White House that they wish 
to be consulted on his successor . . . Jesse 
Jones is cleaning up his desk at the RFC 
and writing reports for his successor 
about essential matters he formerly car- 
ried only in his head. 


Memorial to War Nurses 


Wives of the Army and Navy Surgeons 
General and of Generals Eisenhower, 
Marshall, Doolittle, and others will short- 
ly launch a campaign to raise $1,000,000 
for a Washington memorial to service 
nurses killed in the last war and this one. 
The proposed memorial will be a resi- 
dence clubhouse for service nurses. The 
sponsors have an option until April 1 
on the late Andrew Mellon’s Massachu- 
setts Avenue residence, now rented to 
the British air mission. 


From Capitol Hill 


Agriculture Secretary Claude Wickard 
tells Congressional friends that he realizes 
his authority has been largely taken over 
by the War Food Administration and 
other agencies, but that he isn’t worried. 
He thinks it all will come back to his 
department when the war is over. . . 
Sen. Hiram Johnson of California bounced 
back from his recent illness and startled 
advocates of the U. S.-Mexican water 
treaty by the vigor of his attack on the 
agreement in the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee . . . Congressmen recently have 
been surprised to receive hundreds of 
propaganda letters on legislation which 
was cleared up in the last Congress . . 
Look for-a lively fight on aviation in the 
Senate. Sen. Pat McCarran of Nevada 


will shortly ask the establishment of a 
new committee to handle all bills affect- 
ing aviation. Such bills now are handled 
by either the Commerce or the Interstate 
Commerce Committee and as a result 
there have been recurring jurisdictional 
disputes between them. 


Thinner Beer 


Less beer, and some of poorer quality, 
is the prospect for the coming summer. 
The reason: the industrial alcohol short- 
age. We aren't getting enough alcohol 


from sugar and molasses; some must 


come from grain, and malt grain 
(sprouted barley) is essential to that 
process. So brewers will get less malt 
grain (12% less after March 1). They 
have the choice of maintaining quality 
and making less beer or lowering quality, 
by using less malt, for volume. 


Embarrassing 


No one was more surprised than the 
War Manpower Commission when War 
Mobilizer Byrnes handed it the job of 
enforcing the midnight curfew “request” 


for bars, night clubs, and entertainment 


spots. The agency is doubly embarrassed, 
since in many areas it previously asked 
theaters and bowling alleys to stay open 
through the early morning hours to pro- 
vide relaxation for swing-shift workers. 


Coal Saving and Lewis 


Some Washington officials say confi- 
dentially that one of the reasons for the 
recent flood of coal-saving curbs is to balk 
John L. Lewis. The restrictions on heat- 
ing, display lighting, and night clubs are 
likely to leave the public in no mood to 
tolerate a strike when the United Mine 
Workers’ contract expires April 1 (see 
page 68). Lewis, like all other labor lead- 
ers, wants to break the Little Steel for- 
mula, and get credit for it. There are 
high Administration advisers who are 
sympathetic to revision of the wage for- 
mula, but they don’t want the anti-Roose- 
velt Lewis to carry off the honors if the 
formula is broken. : 


National Notes 


An American oil company is shopping 
for a present for King Ibn Saud of Saudi 


Arabia—a gem, something expensive and- 


unique, for which the king expressed a 
whith . . . Recent ODT action to re- 
strict civilian travel, including the curb 
on sports, is only the beginning. Officials 
are convinced that the worst transporta- 
tion headaches are yet to come, and more 


stringent rulings may be expected .. . 
The War Relocation Authority plans to 
close up Jap relocation centers by Janu- 
ary 1946... U.S. Mint officials estimate 
the zinc-coated pennies that look like 
dimes will be in circulation another six 
years. This year they plan to make more 
than a billion copper pennies, a record. 





Trends Abroad 


New State Department appointments 
to be announced shortly will reflect grow- 
ing U. S. interest in Near Eastern and 
Mediterranean affairs. The department’s 
Office of Near Eastern Affairs will most 
likely be headed by Loy Henderson, 
present U. S. Minister to Iraq, an author- 
ity on Russia and the Near East .. . 
Foreshadowing U. S. participation in the 
administration of the Tangier Interna- 
tional Zone when it is restored to its pre- 
vious status is the expected appointment 
of Paul H. Alling, present head of the 
Near Eastern Office, to the Tangier Mis- 
sion . . . Although the British Govern- 
ment has not yet decided on the future 
of Jewish immigration into Palestine, 
high British officials have let it be known 
that immigration will probably be allowed 
to continue after the 75,000 quota fixed 
by the 1989 White Paper is filled. The 
quota was officially closed last March, 
but because of wartime travel difficulties 
some 30,000 certificates remained out- 
standing. These probably will be ex- 
hausted in about a month. The new 
quota may be about 2,000 a month. 


By-Passing Suez 


Little notice has been taken of Brit- 
ain’s new modern highway through 
Trans-Jordan from Damascus to the port 
of Akaba on the Red Sea. The highway 
by-passes Palestine, a potential British 
postwar trouble spot, and enables much 
Middle East commerce to reach the Red 
Sea without using the Suez Canal, thus 
saving canal fees if and when the Suez 
reverts to Egypt. The British are cur- 
rently developing the port of Akaba; it 
new has a deep-water anchorage for a 
large fleet, and a branch pipeline will be 
built to it from a Middle Eastern oil 
field. 


Churchill and the Church 


The latest Churchill story tells how he 
was chided by a friend for frowning 
upon the recent Commons proposal to 
celebrate V-E Day by keeping churches 
open and pubs closed. “You very seldom 
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go to church yourself,” his friend com- 
plained. Churchill observed that his 
heavy duties provided some excuse for 
irregular attendance. “Maybe,” said his 
friend, “but do you give any support to 
the church?” “J do,” replied Churchill, 
“like a buttress—from the outside.” 


Why de Gaulle Wasn't There 


Although F.D.R. is being blamed for 
General de Gaulle’s absence from the 
Yalta Conference, actually the Big Three 
were unanimous in their decision against 
inviting France. It was felt that France’s 
present military contribution did not en- 
title it to a seat at a conference where 
decisions on global strategy were to be 
made and that other countries, Canada, 
for instance, had a better claim to par- 
ticipation on the military score. More- 
over, France’s new role as one of the big 
powers has not yet been asserted on low- 
er levels of Allied organization, including 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff. It was al- 
so felt that de Gaulle’s temperament and 
personality, well known to all three prin; 
cipals, would not be helpful in a dis- 
cussion of highly controversial subjects. 


Diplomatic Plumbing 


When Adolf Berle Jr., new U. S. Am- 
bassador to Brazil, occupied the spacious 
Embassy building in Rio de Janeiro he 
found to his horror that not one of the 
essential plumbing fixtures was in work- 
ing order. He sent a sharp protest to 
Acting Secretary of State Grew, who 
hastily dispatched a master plumber to 
overhaul the Embassy’s entire plumbing 
system. 


The Vatican and Russia 


The Vatican is making positive efforts 
to heal the present Catholic-Soviet 
breach—not because the church’s ideas 
on Soviet policies have changed, but 
because Vatican officials realize that 
the Soviet Union will have a tremen- 
dously important part in postwar Euro- 
pean affairs. One Catholic fear is that 
Soviet Russia might attempt to persuade 
Roman Catholics, particularly those’ in 
the Balkans and Eastern Europe, to enter 
the Russian Orthodox Church. The Pope 
is described as being hopeful of a Vati- 
can-Soviet reconciliation. In this connec- 
tion Archbishop Spellman, who recently 
returned from Europe, attempted to trav- 
el to Moscow to confer with Soviet offi- 
cials but after waiting three weeks for a 
visa gave up plans for the trip. 


Foreign Notes 

U.S. Ambassador Winant has been 
looking for a small country house in 
England for weekends, but well-meaning 
English friends have the idea that a 
small house is one with some 28 rooms 


by the Germans on the western front is 
about the equivalent of a 7-inch artillery 


| . . The spinning rocket gun introduced 
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piece and probably is very similar to the 
Russian Katyusha, a multiple-barreled 
rocket projector . . . Uruguay is complet- 
ing a huge airport at Montevideo capable 
of handling the largest planes and heavy 
international traffic . . . British War Office 
employes who work in underground of- 
fices are given daily treatments under 
sun-ray lamps. Even so, the conditions 
are usually too hard to take for more 
than a year. 


Postal Savings Profits 





A lucrative division of the Post Of- 
fice Department is the Postal Savings 
System, which last year showed a gross 
profit of $18,000,000 and a net of more 
than $12,000,000. It has $2,336,000,000 
on deposit and pays depositors 2% in- 
terest. But the bulk of its funds are in- 
vested in higher yielding Government 
bonds. To some members of Congress who 
wondered why people don’t put their 
money directly into government bonds 
for the higher interest rate, Dr. George. 
C. Haas, director of Treasury Research 
and Statistics, explained that an inquiry 
showed that the Postal Savings System is 
most popular in cities with large foreign- 
born populations. Many immigrants were 
familiar with similar banking operations 
in their native lands and, consequently, 
have confidence in it. 


Postwar Tax Studies 


Under Roy Blough, Treasury tax-re- " 


search director, postwar tax studies are 
in progress, including possible repeal of 
the excess-profits tax, accelerated depre- 
ciation write-offs, and elimination of the 
so-called “double taxation” of corpora- 
tion profits and stockholder dividends. To 
help small businesses and those with 
fluctuating incomes, spreading business 
losses over four or more years is being 
considered; taxes on small business gen- 
erally are under scrutiny. 


Steel Plant Operation 


Henry J. Kaiser's chance of getting 
control of the $200,000,000 government- 
owned Geneva steel plant.at Provo, Utah, 
is believed to be shadow-thin. Govern- 
ment experts are inclined to think it can 
be operated successfully only by one of 
the big, established Eastern companies. 
However, the Justice Department’s Anti- 
trust Division may object to the proposed 
purchase by the .U.S. Steel Corp. A 
short-term experimental lease plan is be- 


_ ing considered as a possible alternative. 


Business Footnotes 

The Justice Department is preparing 
a series of reports to Congress on anti- 
trust law enforcement and policy. The 
first, due shortly, -will be a Cacti de- 
fense free competition in postwar 
civilian aviation . . . in air- 
mail postage to 8 cents failed to retard 
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appreciably the phenomenal growth of 
the air-mail service. Revenues jumped 
from $19,000,000 in 1940 to $103,000,- 
000 in 1944 . . . A check by the Treas- 
ury’s Foreign Funds Control shows U. S. 
private holdings in foreign countries are 
valued at $13,350,000,000. The largest-- 
$1,290,000,000—is in Germany. Foreign 
holdings in the U.S. are estimated at 
$8,500,000,000. - 





Movie Lines 


Famous Players Canadian Corp., one 
of the dominion’s largest theater chains. 
may soon be in the -producing busi- 
ness. If present plans go through, a small, 
self-contained production unit will tum 
out a series of fifteen short subjects a 
year. The government’s National Film 
Board, which makes most Canadian doc- 
umentaries, doesn’t like the idea... . 
Republic Pictures, chief producers of wes. 
terns, is making a bid for top film recog- 
nition in signing a contract with Frank 
Borzage, one of Hollywood's highest sal- 
aried directors . . . A pictorial history of 
the Army Air Forces is being prepared 
by AAF Intelligence. It describes the 
service from the beginning and will be 
ready for release sometime this spring. 


Radio Notes’ - 


Look for Thorne Smith’s ectoplasmic 
character, Topper, to be revived soon as 
a network show . . . Soap-opera critics 
are pointing to the scheduled cancella- 
tion next month of Joyce Jordan, General 
Foods program now nine years old, as 
further proof of a trend away from day- 
time serials . . . Reliable sources insist 
that 8-year-old Margaret O’Brien will 
have her own radio program, designed to 
help combat juveni S delieaseae The 
movie’s precocious miracle child , can't 
read very well and would have to mem- 
orize her script each 


Miscellany 


Henry A. Wallace is rushing work on 
a new book, “60,000,000 Jobs,” which 
Simon & Schuster hopes to release within 
a month. It will be published in an 
inexpensive paper edition and receive 
the same S & S promotion as that given 
Wendell Willkie’s “One World”... 
Walter Winchell has been instructed not 
to mention any magazine by name, 
either favorably or unfavorably, in his 
syndicated column. Instead, he refers to 
them as “nickel” or “dime mags”. . . 
Preparing for V-E Day, most metro- 
politan dailies have full-page spreads 
standing in composing rooms with ban- 
ner headlines, picture layouts, and re- 
views of the European war years... 
One of the top books scheduled for 
spring publication is “At His Side,” the 
story of the American Red Cross, by 
George Korson. Coward-McCann plans 
to release it late this month during the 
Red Cross 1945 War Fund campaign. 
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When wartime conditions improve in the Hotel 
Pennsylvania in New York, our dining room service 
_ may surpass even its golden era before the war. 


Even now, with a staff substantially depleted by 
the absence of trained men and women in the 
Armed Services, a Hotel Pennsylvania meal is still 
an occasion, 





Our chefs at Hotel Pennsylvania have not only 
made the best of rationing and uncertain food 
supplies. Sometimes they have amazed even us with 
exciting new dishes that bid fair to outlive the 
duration on our menus! And, of course, Hotel 
Pennsylvania’s famous Research Kitchens continue 
to plan and devise the even 
more princely fare that 
will be yours after victory. 


Meanwhile, all of us at 
Hotel Pennsylvania appre- 
ciate your consideration in 
helping us make your stay 
as pleasant as possible. 
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. Looks at GHQ of 
The Periscope ‘the War Effort 





Latest estimates in informed circles on the end of the war 
against Germany: optimists, by April 1; conservatives, by July 1. 
By “end of the war” both mean destruction of the bulk of the 
Wehrmacht and occupation of most of the Reich, not necessarily 


-the end of large-scale guerrilla fighting by fanatical troops. 


Victory by April 1 would require break-throughs in winter of- 
fensives now in motion. The latter guess supposes that both the 
Russians and Eisenhower will have to stage new major drives 
in the spring. 


Compare the Crimea communiqué with Senator Vandenberg’s 
speech of Jan. 10, which holds the key to the question of har- 
mony within the U.S. delegation to the San Francisco confer- 
ence. Note the Senator’s demand for machinery to review and 
correct injustices born before the world organization is set up. 
He will repeat it at San Francisco; it may become one of the 
points of controversy. 


Though refraining from public criticism of the Big Three’s 
Polish settlement, Vandenberg has written a personal letter to 
Acting Secretary of State Grew stating that the Yalta decision 
will be satisfactory to him only if the Molotoff-Harriman-Kerr 
commission helps establish a government in Poland which will 
allow General Anders, Polish commander in Italy, and _ his 
troops to go home and General: Bér and his followers to stay 
at home (see page 57). 


Other surprises may come from the Republican delegates. Con- 
gressional friends expect Stassen to speak his mind fully and 
plainly. His ideas on a world organization go far beyond the 
Dumbarton Oaks plan. He is expected, however, to support 
whatever plan emerges from the conferences as a step-in the 
right direction. 


The State Department has plans for a comprehensive cam- 
paign of public education on foreign policy. Radio programs 
will continue through the summer (see page 78). Negotiations 
are: under way with M-G-M for a movie on war and its pre- 
vention. Speakers, an average of ten or twelve a day, will ad- 
dress luncheon clubs and forums. The department’s letter-an- 
swering mill is being oiled. 


The fight among New Dealers—Ickes vs. Lilienthal—for post- 
war control of the vast river developments proposed by the 
President is moving into a more active stage. Both sides have 
marshaled Congressional support. The Ickes group claims 
Roosevelt’s backing. Farm, labor, and power lobbies already 
are at work. 


The Lilienthal group wants river basins built up on the TVA 
pattern, stressing a maximum of local autonomy in administra- 
tion. The Ickes group would put all such projects under the 
Interior Department’s general supervision, contending that the 
department’s experience with the diverse interests of arid states 
—reclamation, mining, and grazing—warrants this coordination. 


Few expect Congress to act on the matter this session; mean- 
while, there are signs that indicate a compromise. The stakes 
are authority to administer the complexities involved in parcel- 
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ing out reclaimed and irrigated land and in distributing electric 
power. 


Some high Administration advisers, incidentally, feel that spe- 
cific, detailed planning of public-works projects needed after 
the war has lagged alanniitaty: They will take steps soon to im- 
press states and cities with a need for making engineering prep- 
arations now. 

e@ 


Difficulties are brewing in Congress for the Administration’s 
reciprocal-trade program. The law authorizing it quiere gine 
30. Mr. Roosevelt wants not only its continuation; he is asking 
for even broader powers to hammer down tariff barriers. 


Exploratory talks between the State Department and Capitol 
leaders are under way. Legislators say they will be doing well 
enough to get through a straight extension resolution. For one 
thing, they cite the absence of Hull as one difficulty. But the 
Administration is prepared to go to bat for its broader program. 


The dynamite F.D.R. wants Congress to put under existing 
. tariff walls is part of his over-all effort to move postwar foreign 
trade at a faster clip; the Bretton Woods agreements and greater 
Export-Import Bank lending are other parts of it. The blasting 
could be done either by a more powerful reciprocal-trade law 
(for instance, one authorizing reductions of more than the 


preset 50%), by multilateral international agreement, or by 


The over-all food outlook has grown tighter since year-end 
surveys were made. Domestic demand continues .high; so do 
European military and civilian requirements; and Pacific needs 
are going up. Experts say inventories by the end of the year 
easily could slip below desirable levels. 


Victory gardens will be more necessary this summer than ever. 
Half the canned vegetables for civilians, from now until the 
1945 pack comes in late next fall, must be home-grown. 


The meat situation is expected to ease slightly with OPA ad- 
justment of red point values; choice cuts were overvalued and 
aren’t moving fast enough. But the three basic causes of the 
shortage remain: (1) longer military supply lines, which must 
be kept filled constantly; (2) food losses in battle; and (8) the 
Australian drought, which reduced the share that country 
could ship to Pacific forces. 


Tentative outlines of reconversion plans are beginning to take 
shape in the WPB. Civilian production after V-E Day will be 
the piecemeal, stop-gap type until the military releases a sizable 
chunk of industrial capacity. So preliminary plans closely par- 
allel Donald Nelson’s program of last summer: spot authoriza- 
tions, release of some aluminum and magnesium, and permission 
to place limited advance orders for equipment. 


To the civilian buyer, this program means that automobiles, 
refrigerators, and other heavy durable goods will not begin to 
be available soon after V-E Day. 


The Keynes-Hopkins plan, set up last summer to dovetail the 
U.S. and British economies for reconversion during the Jap 
war, has been reaffirmed. Industries in both countries will be 
geared to war in the same proportion to their total capacities. 
There'll be no hard-and-fast rules; conditions are too dissimilar. 
Each will reconvert as it chooses so long as it pumps war goods 
to the fronts in sufficient volume. 
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MAGNITUDE 


This is not a snowdrift. This great pile is composed entirely of © 
machined chips of high-strength aluminum alloy. 4 These chips 
are produced by the machining operations on the A-26 Invader 





















a wing spar caps, fabricated into complete wing assemblies by 

- Beechcraft. @ The magnitude of the production job-assumed by 

” Beechcraft on the A-26 Invader program is symbolized by the 
fact that it takes a bulldozer to sweep up the chips from the 

. machining operations on only eight parts of the thousands 

ible 

a incorporated into the A-26 Invader wings. : 
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BEECHCRAFTS ARE DOING THEIR PART 


-u.s” Keds 
1941 


a 
JUNGLE BOOTS 
1945 


THE SHOE THAT GREW WITH THE BOY 


‘Keds’ is a name that stirs memories 
—of young sons absorbed in play and 
games—of bodies growing strong—re- 
flexes sharpening—the learning of team- 
work, It’s the name of America’s first 
and best-loved boy’s rubber and fabric 
athletic shoe. 

“Keds” was one of the first casual- 
ties of war. But this shoe left a great 
legacy to our nation. 

Because your sons liked and wanted 
Keds, many men and women found work 
making them. A business grew—a busi- 
ness you made big—with scientists, 
engineers, artfsts, workmen joined in 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 


common effort to satisfy your need. 

Like any business, it had untapped 
strength and vision in its people. Under 
the compulsion of war, these “‘shoe- 
makers” began thinking, creating, meet- 
ing war needs that they alone could 
meet. The different products they pro- 
duced fill a large hall. 


But, more important, we could care 
for the needs of the men and women 


-now fighting. It is these “shoe-makers” 


who build the rubber life rafts, the life 
vests, the bullet sealing gasoline tanks, 


the jungle boots—dozens on dozens of 


products. We are a race of builders. 
Rubber by its very nature challenges the 
best in people who want to build...te 
create...to serve the needs of people. 

The most vital work of United States 
Rubber Company is the opportunity, - 
the tools, the science, and, above all, the 
teamwork it provides to encourage men 
and women to create new security and 
better living. 

You'll see this in action when Keds 
come back. They'll be better Keds be- 
cause they will still be made by the kind 
of people who work to fill human need. 


Listen to “Science Looks Forward” —new series of talks by the 
great scientists of America—on the Philharmonic- Symphony 
program. CBS network, Sunday afternoon 3:00 to 4:30 E.W.T. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. © In Canada: DOMINION RUBBER CO., Leds 
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across the river in ducks, amphibious 
tractors, and. boats. The swift. current 
swirled boats together and overturned 
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Mighty East-West Offensives Aim 
at Joining Up in Central Germany 


Close Liaison With Russia 
Seen With Naming of Tedder; 
Rhine Next Major Barrier 


The stage of the war toward which all 
the Allies have laboriously struggled since 
the Teheran conference fourteen months 
ago finally opened last week. General of 
the Army Eisenhower threw his full 
strength against the Germans in the west 
while the Russians maintained the heavy 
pressure of their offensives in the east. 
This was the mighty squeeze which is 
supposed to collapse the walls of the Ger- 
man fortress and allow the Red Army and 
the American and British forces to join 
up in the Central Reich. 

That was the way Eisenhower ex- 
plained it at a briefing he personally gave 
war correspondents at press headquarters 
in the Hotel Scribe in Paris, just after 
the great attack by the American Ninth 
and First Armies’ was launched on the 
Roer River front. He said that Anglo- 
American liaison with the Red Army 
was close and stated: “The Russians 
have furnished me with all the infor- 
mation I have needed to know and they 
have done it willingly and cheerfully.” 
At the same time it was reported that Air 
Chief Marshal Sir Arthur Tedder, the 
quiet little officer who is deputy Allied 
commander in the west, had been ap- 
pointed to coordinate Russian and Anglo- 
American operations. * 

Joining up with the Russians, however, 
is the ultimate Allied objective. The im- 
‘mediate aim, according to Eisenhower, is 
“to destroy every German west of the 
Rhine and within the area in which we 
are attacking.” That will still leave the 
Allies in the west confronting one of the 
major terrain obstacles in all Europe—the 
Rhine. Eisenhower’s only comment was 
that crossing the river would_not be so 
difficult as crossing the Channel in the 
original invasion. 


“Going Home Offensive”: The moon 
was bright over the western front on the 
night of Feb. 23. On both sides of the 
‘Roer. Rives, still high but fast subsiding, 


an unusual quiet prevailed. Men uncon- 
sciously lowered their voices as they 
spoke. This was the zero hour for the 
American First and Ninth Armies to leap 
the Roer. 

At 2:45 a.m., miles behind the jumpoff 
lines thunderous waves of sound rolled 
out as giant 240-millimeter howitzers 
opened up. Then, moving progressively 
nearer the Roer, came the massed explo- 
sions of 155s, 105s, 90s, 75s, and machine 
guns. Directly across the river the earth 
churned and heaved: Some 2,000 guns, 
packed more than 100 to the mile, smoth- 
ered the German side with approximately 
250,000 shells in 45 minutes. At 3:30 the 
barrage lifted and soldiers of the two 
armies jumped off. 

Engineers crowded into assault boats, 
paddled across, and began building foot 
bridges. Without waiting for them to 
complete their jobs, infantrymen boiled 


and carried them away. The Germans 
came back with mortars and _ artille 
which, though weak in comparison with 
what they had received, sometimes were 
devastatingly ‘accurate. In addition, the 
Germans had tangled the Roer with ob- 
stacles such as mines, spikes, and barbed 
wire. : 
But the Americans poured over the 
river with a determination to finish the 
enemy once and for all. GI’s called it the 
“Going Home Offensive.” The first ma- 
jor objectives were Jiilich, the northern 
anchor of the German Roer line, and: 
Diiren the southern anchor. The Ninth 
Army plunged into and through Jiilich, 
the First Army cleaned up Diiren. Then 
they fanned out, linked up in a 25-mile 
bridgehead on Feb. 25, and set their 
courses for the Rhine. Tanks and artil- 
lery rolled across well-built . bridges to 
pave the way. 


Not Enough Nazis: Although. the 
Germans knew of the offensive, they had 
been unable to accumulate enough power 
to hold it. To meet the three-week-old 
Canadian First Army drive between the 
Roer and Rhine in the north, they had 
been forced to withdraw three panzer 





Americans drive through breaches in ‘the West Wall and head toward the Rhine 
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Two armies power the great offensive which Eisenhower hopes will roll on until it meets the Russians 


divisions from the Roer front. In the 
south, the American Third Army, inside 
Germany on a 65-mile front, was such a 
threat that all divisions facing it were 
kept busy. Before the First and Ninth 
Armies were only six German divisions. 
They were not enough. 

Field Marshal Karl von Rundstedt im- 
mediately endeavored to rush armored 
and infantry reinforcements to the Roer 
front. But for two weeks the Allied air 
forces had been steadily developing what 
they call “interdiction” of the battlefield. 
Thousands of planes systematically 
bombed railroads, highways, and bridges 
to stop troop movements. Heavy bombers 
hammered cities as far off as Berlin and 
Munich. This week, in the largest air 
blow ever sent against Berlin, they at- 
tacked the German capital with 2,000 
planes, including 1,200 bombers. 


The Marching Urns: From wrecked 
Diiren, Al Newman, NEWSWEEK war cor- 
respondent with the First Army, sent this 
description of the battle’s aftermath: “The 
only civilians I saw were: two heavily 
muffled casualties from a blazing house. 
They were lying on stretchers across the 
hood of a jeep which picked its way like 
a steeplechase nag through the rubble. 
They were itn the only civilians in 
town. From the church steeple, which 


shook precariously from the blast of our 
155s ikea sited in on the east side of 
the river, you could see smoldering spots 
in the city. Occasionally, above the con- 
tinuous blast of medium artillery, the 
angry pup-up-up-up-up of machine. guns 
told the tale of Nazi strong points still 
holding out. Directly east, 3 miles away, 
you could see Merzenich, taken in a night 
attack by the 104th Division. : 

“Down in the street less than a block 
away from three blazing houses the words 
of “Rock of Ages” sung by husky male 
voices blended strangely with the rumble 
of vehicles. The singing came from a 
battered dwelling flying the blue-white 
church flag. Toward another house two 
blocks away lines of prisoners—whose 
hands-on-heads attitude made them look 
strangely like so many two-handled urns 
—shuffled by with wondering looks on 
their dull faces at the strange Ameri- 
ro of singing in the midst of 

attle. 


Major or a Minor? 

When Maj. Walter H. Marlin came up 
before a military court in Paris last week, 
158 enlisted men and two officers of his 
battalion had already been convicted as 
black-market operators. Commanding 
officer of the 716th “Million-Dollar” Rail- 


way Battalion, the 54-year-old officer 
was charged with neglect of duty. 

But during a whole moming on the 
stand Marlin pleaded his case sincerely 
and effectively. A superintendent of en- 
gines for the Southern Pacific Railroad 
in peacetimé, he explained how he got 
his commission: “I wrote the War De- 
partment, outlining my railroad experi- 
ence .. . Right away they wrote, making 
me a major. I had four weeks of train- 
ing.” With only an eighth-grade educa- 
tion and filling a lieutenant colonel’s job, 
Marlin testified unhappily that he was 
not equal to his command. 

But he had done the best he could 
with a battalion of railroad veterans 
transformed into raw soldiers. He’ had 
told his men to. take food if they were 
hungry; he believed his job was to keep 
the trains moving even when battalion 
discipline collapsed. And the prosecution, 
though it held him responsible, agreed 
that Marlin had been required to do the 
impossible and that final blame lay with 
the Army, for commissioning him and 
sending his unit overseas. When he was 
acquitted, Marlin announced that he was 
returning home and resigning from the 
Army. 

The Army’s drive on its own black- 
market operators continued with a raid 
on the headquarters of an American gang 
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operating out of the little town of Erme- 
nonville, near Paris. In a hotel there nine 
Negro deserters had set up a warehouse 
filled with Army food obtained with 
forged requisition forms. Two of the 
gang were killed and two MP’s wounded. 
In the storeroom were 1,100 cans of 
evaporated milk, more than 2,000 pounds 
ot meat, and varied groceries. 


Banking on a Future War, 
Nazis Plan Norway Stand 


Last week Josef Terboven, Nazi gau- 
leiter for Norway, proclaimed that the 
Nazis had vast stores of materiel hidden 
in that country and would hold it for a 
long time. His statement sounded like a 
typical Nazi boast. Actually, it tied in 
with the dangerous and generally under- 
estimated German scheme to survive de- 
feat. The major feature of this plan is to 
concentrate the remains of the Wehr- 
macht in mountainous Bavaria and Aus- 
tria. But the Nazis also plan a similar 
concentration in Norway, where the ter- 


~ 
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rain offers comparable advantages for a 
long stand. NEwsweex’s Stockholm cow 
respondent cabled the following details 
of the scheme: 


In Norway the Nazis are making prep- 
arations now. At a recent conference with 
Hitler, Vidkun Quisling was asked to 
what extent he could hold up his end in 
making Norway an “impregnable moun- 
tain fortress.” The Nazis have twelve 
divisions of troops and some 300 sub- 
marines based there plus a considerable 
number of light naval units. Eventually, 
they mean to transfer their whole’ navy 
to Norwegian waters. They feel certain 
they can hold Norway indefinitely with 
the aid of local quislings, especially since 
they will be reinforced by Nazi refugees 
from the Continent. 

On paper it looks as if the Nazis do 
have a good chance of prolonging resist- 
ance in Norway almost indefinitely. De- 
fended by resolute, desperate men, Nor- 


way would indeed be well-nigh impreg-: 
nable. It is a country of inaccessible . 


mountains and fjords, with coasts pro- 
tected by an almost unbroken string of 
archipelagos. 


Why should the Nazis want to han 
onto Norway? They could not only find 
refuge there and shelter their navy in its 
thousands of fjords and inlets, but they 
could also use the country as a blue chip 
in the political power game between the 


East and West which they are certain will 


develop. The Nazi idea is to continue re- 
sistance everywhere and so weaken the 
enemy as much as possible on the theory 
that a victor bled white is less menacing 
than a victor with most of its forces intact. 
When the United Nations occupy the 
Reich the Nazis hope that the Russians 
and “Anglo-Saxons” will soon quarrel. It 
should be remembered that Goebbels’s 
most brilliant propaganda invention was 
the idea of a third world conflict and that 
the Nazis will continue trying to provoke 
such a conflict. If matters come to that 
pass, Norway would be a priceless pos- 
session. 

With this blue chip the Nazis think 
they can buy a comeback from one or 
the other of the warring factions and 
walk out of their hideouts in Bavaria 
and Norway with their heads high and 
their policy vindicated. 

What if Sweden were to intervene, 
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London (by wireless)—On Feb. 15 
in New York, Harold Butler, British 
Minister in Washington, told the Na- 
tional Institute of Social Sciences: “The 
new world organization which we in- 
tend to found in ‘April at San Francisco 
will be based on solid rock because over- 
whelming power will be placed at the 
service of peace.” 

I wonder—for history teaches that 
peace is a question of international mo- 
rality, whereas it is war that demands 
overwhelming power. 

During the last 2,000 years four very 
different systems .restricting war have 
been tested out, and each with consid- 
erable success. 

First, there was the Pax Romana, 
which established common culture 
throughout the Latin world. Its prin- 
ciple was integration based on common 
language, a common army, common 
citizenship, common laws, common 
coinage, and so forth. Though civil wars 
were frequent, they were almost en- 
tirely restricted to partisan conflicts be- 
tween actual or would-be Caesars, in 
which the people of the empire took 
little or no part. 

Second, there was the medieval or 
Christian system which struggled out of 
the Dark Ages. Its principle was limita- 
tio~ of war based on religious sanctions 


and Feudal privileges. Though private 
) 
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Cure for War-A Scientific Surgeon 
by Maj. Gen. J. F. C. FULLER, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., British Army. Ret. 


wars abounded, great wars were few 
and far between. 
Third, there was the royal, or eight- 


. eenth-century, system, which emerged 


out of the horrors of the Thirty Years’ 
War. Its principle was behavior based 
on rules and customs and laws of war. 
Though. great wars abounded, devasta- 
tion and senseless bloodshed were large- 
ly kept in check. 

‘ourth, and last, there was the Pax 
Britannica. Its leading principle was the 
balance of power based on naval su- 
premacy and in its heyday—the nine- 
teenth century—it localized wars and 
therefore prevented them from assum- 
ing worldwide dimensions. 

Since the Pax Britannica foundered, 
there has beet. no restrictive system and 
it is no coincidence that, because of this, 
the world has witnessed two of the most 
devastating wars in history. 

Now, from what Butler has said, it 


gis apparent that the next restriction will 


be sought in the creation of some kind 


— of international police power. If so, 


then I am of the opinion that it will 
not last long because, since human na- 
ture is as it is, the policemen will ulti- 
mately quarrel and the whole system 
will tumble down. 

What then is the solution? I sug- 
gest that as the present age is preemi- 
nently a scientific one, war should be 


examined scientifically, which means 
that its causes must be discovered be- 
fore cures are suggested. In fact, the 
problem is not political, legal, or mili- 
tary at all. Instead it is pathological; 
its solution is for international physicians 
and not for international policemen. 
To base peace on police power. 
which is but another name for wai 
power, is to make power a thing in itsel! 
with destruction or compulsion (moral 
destruction) as its sole aim. Already in 
war this is becoming more and more 
apparent, because every type of atrocity 
is excused on military grounds,. as it 
military reasons were the sole, let alone 
the highest, values in war. They are not, 
because war can only be considered 
sane when it is looked upon as a po- 
litical instrument, an instrument  sub- 
servient to policy which to be curative 
must be based on moral principles. 


For more than a century science has 
been devoted to war and the potentials 
of war, for today every peace factory 
is a latent war factory. Since half the 
world has already been devastated by 
science working as a soldier, let us hope 
that next April the San Francisco con- 
ference, instead of sitting on the pa- 
tient’s head and waving a truncheon, 
will call in science as the physician to 
become the peacemaker. 
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thereby upsetting Nazi plans for Norway? 
There is no sign so far that the Swedes 
would risk this military move. Opinion in 
Swedish Government circles appears to 
be that if Sweden jumped into the fray 
now she could not justify her neutrality 
in future conflicts. 


Oh, Does He Live There? 


It was the sort of story that a good 
Army Air Forces publicity officer dreams 
about. So the public-relations office of 
the Italy-based Twelfth Air Force pepped 
it up to catch the headlines and gave it 
to correspondents at headquarters in 
Rome last week. It told of the first air 
raid on Berchtesgaden, Hitler’s headquar- | 
ters and the site of his beloved and fa- 
mous mountain lodge, the Berghof. 

The announcement said that Maj. John 
I. Beck, 25, of Post Falls, Idaho, had led 
eight Thunderbolts in an attack on 
Berchtesgaden Feb. 20 when the weather 
closed down on his original target. Flying 
through clouds of flak, the Americans 
shot up rail traffic and one pilot even 
dropped his wing tanks in an effort to 
hit the Berghof. “The whole place looked 
like a summer resort,” the account quoted 

k as saying. “Rail and road traffic was 

eavy and seemingly moved without any 

fear of attack. Evidently Hitler’s retreat 
is unaccustomed to war.” 

Major Beck himself read the story with 
amazement in the Army newspaper, The 
Stars and Stripes, the next morning. Then 
he showed up in Rome to set the record 
straight. 

He told the correspondents that some- 
how or other he had never heard that 
the Fihrer lived at Berchtesgaden. He 
didn’t believe the other pilots knew 
either. He had attacked Berchtesgaden, 
but it just happened to be one of six 
targets he had raked on his 152nd mis- 
sion. The Thunderbolts had made three 
runs over the town. On the first they met 
no flak, but on the second and third it 
was moderately heavy. So far as he knew, 
‘no one had tried to hit the Berghof, al- 
though-referring to a map—wing tanks 
by chance had been dropped in that area. 


Berlin Can't Take It 


From shattered, dying Berlin, a Swed- 
ish newspaper correspondent named 
Herje Granberg managed to return to 
Stockholm after obtaining a car “no 
amount of money in the world” could 
buy. He got it for two old suits, some 
socks, ties, and 2 pounds of coffee. Last 
week, Granberg described for the Assv- 
ciated Press what life is like in Berlin: 

@ As the front approached Berlin, more 
and more German. deserters slipped in. 
One desperate mother asked another’s 
advice on where to hide her son and 37 
comrades. Nazis threatened to search 
streetcars and trains for deserters and 
pranens severe punishment for any- 
yv hiding them. 
@ Adolf Hitler had become the “forgot- 


ten man.” Berliners, intent on saving 
their own skins, seldom discussed their 
Pihrer or Reichsmarshal Hermann Gér- 


ing. Ss 
@ Nearly every Berlin family tried to 


scrape together a hoard of food and 
clothing against impending disaster. The 


- 1,000 to 2,000 Jews left in Berlin sud- 


denly became the city’s most popular 
people; everybody sought a “guardian 
ew. 


@ Behind very strong outer defenses, 
Berlin proper was protected by tens of 
thousands of barricades,: mines, and ruins 
converted into fortresses. It took 90 
minutes to drive 6 miles through Berlin 
because the barricades were so numer- 
ous: “When the Russians come they may 
count on heavy antitank fire from each 
barricade. If everything goes ‘according 
to plan,’ one may predict Berlin’s con- 
quest will require six to eight weeks.” 

@ The American air raid of Feb. 3 was 
one of the war's worst bombings: “I 
sought safety in an underground railway 
tunnel which is one of. Berlin’s ‘safest’ 





shelters. Thousands of people were 
packed together there. They stood in 
clusters or sat on overcoats along the 
massive concrete walls—a grotesque scene 
in the ghostly light. Then the first bombs 
came. The ground heaved, lights flick- 
ered. It seemed as though the concrete 
walls bulged. People scrambled about 
like frightened animals. Girls in a group 
of Russian laborers began to sing. ‘Shut 
up!’ somebody shouted, but the girls sang 
on. Then came the next load of bombs— 
six or seven right above us and a strin 

farther away. The lights in the tunne 
went out . . . People kneeled on the 
asphalt and gravel of the railway tracks 
and prayed . . . The all-clear finally 
came. Above in the railway station there 
were dead . . . In the square a hurri- 
cane of fire raged. Smoke and flame lim- 
ited visibility to less than 100 yards. I 
was blinded by smoke and soot. 

“For two days after this raid detona- 
tions could be heard throughout the city 
as duds and time bombs exploded . . . 
More than 25,000 persons were killed 





. .. while Russian guns clatter through a German city on Red Army Day 
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. water, gas, and electricity were 
restored temporarily only after a long 
time, and for two weeks it was possible 
to telephone only from one section of the 
city. Postal and telegraph service was 
knocked out.” 
€ “Amid the rubbish in- the streets of 
Berlin just before I left, I found three 
Nazi party badges. If I had taken the 
trouble, I probably could have found 


The Giant Is 27 


The Red Army, the “beloved child” 
ot the Soviet Union, last week celebrated 
its 27th birthday. In Moscow and thir- 
teen other Russian cities, guns roared out 
in salute. And in a triumphant order of 
the day, Marshal Joseph Stalin hailed his 
army’s winter success. In the first 40 days 
of its 1945 offensive it had killed more 
than 800,000 Germans and captured 
more than 350,000. It had overrun Po- 
land, part of. Czecho-Slovakia, and most 
of Hungary, advancing 344 miles from 
Warsaw to “the approaches to Berlin.” 

As all offensives must, this latest and 
greatest one of the Red Army had now 
slowed down because of extended com- 
munications, strained supply lines, and 
the necessity for regrouping. Beyond 
these foreseeable factors, however, an 
unseasonable thaw cut down the speed 
of the tank and motorized infantry 
columns which have been primarily re- 
sponsible for the deep Russian pene- 
trations. The Nazi policy of leaving 
encircled garrisons behind in communica- 
tions centers also was a hindrance. Lt. 
Gen. Kurt Dittmar, best German mili- 
tary commentator, devoted most of his 
weekly talk to praising the defenders 
of these by-passed strongholds. But the 
Red Army captured one of the most im- 
portant, Poznan, and thus cleared the 
main supply routes across Central Poland. 

Despite the slower tempo of the Soviet 
advance, the battle continued in its fierce 
and bloody course along the entire front. 
The Russians fought bitterly for bridge- 
heads across the Neisse River, south- 
east of Berlin, seeking to outflank the 
capital. Other Russian columns rolled 
forward in Pomerania in continued efforts 
to cut off the Nazis to the east along the 
Baltic Sea. And in front of Berlin the 
Geymans claimed that Marshal Gregory 
K. Zhukoff, that stern-faced, peasant-born 
nemesis of the Wehrmacht, was amass- 
ing supplies to resume his drive across 
the Oder River. 


Arise, Ye Prisoners 


The American officers had never heard 
a sweeter sound—the angry clank of 
Sherman tanks. Hours before their Ger- 
man guards had broken up the prison 
camp—Oflag 64 at Szubin in Western 
Poland— a started herding the captives 
along rutted, snow-caked, refugee- 
-clogged roads toward Germany. But a 
few slipped away, and soon.were being 





































































Dutch Uncles: American soldiers stationed near Hoensbrock Castle 
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International 


in Holland 


couldn’t resist the 145 children who are under the charge of nuns there. In this pic- 
ture, a nun watches while grinning GI’s take some of the youngsters, who are dressed 
in their national costumes, for a morning walk. 





entertained by local Poles in a castle that 
had been appropriated by a German 
baron. 

Now they heard the tanks, and they 
knew it was the Red Army speeding to 
the rescue—on Lend-Lease equipment. 
Poles and Americans alike rushed out, 
but the tankers didn’t stop. They merely 
waved and shouted above the grindin 
of the engines: “We're going to Berlin.” 

That was the story told in Moscow by 
eight of the 100 or so Americans who 
escaped the Germans at Szubin and 
reached the Soviet capital. One of them, 
a medical officer—Capt. Ernest M. Gruen- 
berg of New York City—aided by the 
“grunt and point” system, helped Soviet 
doctors treat Russian wounded at nearby 
Exin. A grateful Red Army woman doc- 
tor gave him a written testimonial. He 
sand two companions made it their pass- 
port across Poland and Western Russia, 
hitchhiking on trains and trucks, sharing 
Polish and Russian rations, and being 
feted at impromptu parties en route. 

When the three reached Moscow, a 
Red Army private approached. “Ameri- 
canski?” he asked. Gruenberg nodded 
and with his 100-word Russian vocabu- 
lary explained he wanted to go to the 
American Embassy. 

The soldier smiled. “Ya—Boy Scout 
[I—Boy Scout],” he said, leading the 
Yanks to the right subway as his good 
turn for the day. 


March of the Free: Other liberated 
Americans briefly joined attacking Red 
Army units, one captain boarding a half- 
track that went “whizzing around, scar- 


ing the Germans” until Soviet officers 
politely asked them to return to prison- 
er-of-war concentration points, where 
Allied planes would pick them up. 

But many sewed crude American flags 
to their sleeves and joined the joyous 
eastbound flood of the liberated: slave 
laborers, including many children, Jews 
proudly wearing yellow Stars of David, 
Dutch with orange armbands, singing 
British and French soldiers. Westbound 
Red Army men shared rations with them; 
one group of Americans reaching Mos- 
cow called these Russians the “roughest, 
hardest troops” they had ever seen. 

The first escaped Yanks all agreed: In 
their camp, at least, the boasted German 
adherence to prisoner-of-war terms of the 
Geneva convention was a myth. For sev- 
en weeks no Red Cross parcels arrived at 
Oflag 64, Captain Gruenberg said: offi- 
cers lost 20 to 25 pounds on German ra- 
tions and developed chilblains and other 
symptoms of malnutrition. The prisoners 
got about 1,300 calories a day apiece— 
less than a pound of black bread, a dab 
of margarine, and less than an ounce of 
meat—scarcely more than half the ra- 
tion needed to keep a man going. Some- 
times generous Germans gave prisoners 
small things from Red Cross parcels the 
Germans themselves had stolen. 





Significance 

Probably very few of the 48,000 
American prisoners in German hands 
have been released by the Soviet drive 
or are likely to be. About 200 were known 
to have escaped Oflag 64 alone, but ex- 
cept where Red Army speed completely 
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WAR TIDES 





Tt has been reported from Wash- 
ington that the Navy does not intend 
to develop Manila as a future main fleet 
base, but is expected to develop one 
elsewhere, possibly in the Visayan Is- 
lands. This is interesting because while 
we have never had a first-class naval 
base in the Philippines, naval thought 
has often turned in that direction. 

When Admiral Dewey steamed into 


small Spanish Fleet at Cavite, the way 
was opened for the Army to acquire on 
Luzon exactly what it needed—a strong 
advanced military outpost, with an ex- 
cellent staging area in Manila Bay. From 
thig strong center our military influence 
could extend over the entire Philippines, 
to be used primarily for the defense of 
those islands. However, this position 
could never be maintained except under 
two postulates, the first being that Japan 
would never go to war with us, and the 
second that our Fleet could always sup- 
port the Army in the Philippines, with 
the line of communications from Hawaii 
to the Philippines free for the transit of 
our naval strength which must be su- 
perior to that of a possible enemy at all 
times. 


Previous to the present Pacific war, 
the situation facing us was quite dif- 
ferent. Manila Bay as a naval outpost 
was practically. no stronger than the 
day when Dewey steamed into it. The 
Japs had a strong line of outposts 
stretching east from the Palaus to the 
Marshalls, and our strategy was on a 
defensive basis—the line stretching 
from the Aleutians to the Hawaiian Is- 
lands, then on to the Panama Canal. 
When the Pacific war broke, the result 


Manila Bay in 1898 and destroyed the _ 
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Pacific Strategy: Where to Build a Philippines Base 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. 


was inevitable; our Army on Luzon 
was doomed, and to make assurance 
doubly secure our Fleet was attacked 
at Pearl Harbor. But even had our naval 
position in Manila Bay been stronger 
than it was, its location was strategical- 
ly bad from a defense point of view. 

With the Strait of San Bernardino 
and the other passages through the 
Philippines blocked, the only sa 
to Manila Bay lay through the channel 
between Formosa and Northern Luzon, 
some 250 miles wide, threatened by 
Jap land-based air on the islands cover- 
ing the passages and a Jap Fleet in 
waiting in the South China Sea. 

When and if we do develop a main 
fleet base in the Philippines, there are 
several conditions which should be ful- 
filled. The first and most important 
item is that it should not be undertaken 
as an independent, isolated venture, 
but must fit into the Pacific Sea picture 
existing after this war is over. It should 
be so located that support to the Army 
can always be given. A good land air 
base for protection is better than a Cor- 
regidor. As far as practicable the fleet 
base should be out of the dangerous 
typhoon area. It should have repair and 
docking facilities for any of our naval 
craft, and to fulfill these conditions it 
should be near’ a locality where labor 
is available. There must be spacious 
water areas adjacent, fairly well pro- 
tected from the prevailing winds, and 
capable of holding our largest naval 
ships—plus an, indefinite number of 
smaller craft—ships of train, transports, 
supply vessels, and landing craft—and 
as far as is consistent with the above 
requirements, it should be as centrally 
located in the Philippines as practicable. 





There are several deep-water areas 
in Southern Mindanao such as Sibuguey 
Bay near y= and possibly Ta- 
witawi in the Sulus or Malampaya 
Sound in Northwestern Palawan, but 
none of them seems to fit all the require- 
ments as does the sea area between 
Leyte and Samar, comprising San Pedro 
Bay, Carigara Bay, and the connecting 
link betwee. the two, San Juanico Strait 
and Janabatas Channel. San Pedro Bay 
connects through Leyte Gulf with the 
Pacific and is for practical purposes on 
the extension of the line passing through 
the Marshalls, Truk, and Palau, which 
in turn is guarded to the north by Guam 
and to the south by the Admiralty Is- 
lands. Through Surigao Strait and the 
Mindanao~and Sulu Seas, San Pedro 
Bay connects with the Southern, Cen- 
tral, and Western Philippines. Carigara 
Bay is roughly 330 miles from Manila 
and .almost equidistant from Northern 
Luzon and Tawitawi in the Sulus. The 
channel between San Pedro and Cari- 
gara Bays is the key to the situation. 
Twenty-one miles long, with a certain 
amount of dredging it affords a deep- 
water passage for heavy ships between 
the two bays. At its narrowest point, 200 
yards, it should not be more difficult to 
manage with tugs than the turn in the 
channel leading from Puget Sound to 
Bremerton Navy Yard. : 

Cleared of its few shoal spots, the 
‘sea area between Leyte and Samar is 
spacious enough to hold a great naval 
force composed of all types of craft. 
And with outposts at Manila, in the 
Sulus, and on Palawan, the strategic 
potential of the Philippines would prob- 
ably rank first in the Far Eastern is- 
land picture. 








surprised the Nazis, few prisoners were 
likely to go free. ; 

Soon i the Russian offensive began, 
the Germans began moving Americans 
from most of the fourteen menaced east- 
em camps. More than 1,000 from Oflag 
64 and Stalag 3B, for example, were 
taken to Stalag 8A at Luckenwalde, be- 
tween Berlin and Leipzig. Others from 
Oflag 64 and Stalagluft 4, formerly at 
Gross-Tychow, were taken to the vicinity 
of much-bombed Swinemiinde far up 
on Germany’s Baltic coast above Stettin. 
Americans from camps in Southern Si- 
lesia were moved southwest across Bo- 
hemia. 

So far, the British have been informed 
that 2,661 Commonwealth soldiers have 
been freed by the Russians and are on 
their way to Odessa for repatriation. The 


French have announced that 100,000 
of their nationals have been liberated, 
but the figure has not been confirmed 
and sounds high. In general, the slave 
laborers probably have a better chance 
of being rescued than British and. Ameri- 
can prisoners of war, for it would fit 
Nazi plans to transfer the prisoners to the 
last citadel of resistance in Southem 
Germany and hold them as hostages. 


Halsey on Rats 


Fresh from five months of victory in 
the Western Pacific, Admiral William F. 
(Bull) Halsey Jr. (see cover) turned up 
at a Navy Department press conference 
last week, frowned through his over- 
hanging eyebrows, and told what he 
thought of the Japs. 


») 
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@ His task forces had sunk 90 Jap war- 
craft and 573 cargo and support ships 
and destroyed 4,370 planes.’ The Impe- 
rial Fleet now, he said, was “the deterjo- 
rating Japanese ex-Navy.” As for the gen- 
eral picture, the “rats,” “monkeys,” and 
“stupid beasts” have “very little to fight 
with and what they have is not in good 
shape.” 

@ In the admiral’s opinion, “even the 
stupid, bestial Jap can see he is losing 
control of the sea everywhere. Of course, 
he will try to establish land routes. But 
we'll be able to go in after him. So it’s 
heads we win, tails he loses. They're all 
rats. When we want to in and dig 
them out we can. They a end up 
like.rats . . . I don’t know why the little 
rats ever thought they could lick Amer- 
ica, anyway. That was their greatest mis- 
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take. Their second greatest mistake was 
when they started fighting dirty.” 

@ Scorning anything short of uncondi- 
tional surrender and impatient with those 
who believe Emperor Hirohito should 
be kept even as a figurehead after the 
war, Halsey demanded that the war 
should be seen through to the end, how- 
ever costly it may be. “I am one of the 
few people who, from the very begin- 
ning, thought the Japs would . break 
eventually,” he said. “Their industrialists 
undoubtedly see that their empire is 
rapidly getting in a position where it is 
going to absolutely crumble, and the 
dollar means just as much to them as 
it does to industrialists in any other part 
of the world. 

€ Reminded of his famous prediction of 
Jan. 1, 1948, that Japan would be beaten 
before the next New Year, he said: “I’ve 
dropped all that crystal-ball stuff.” 


Squadron Ten Goes Along 


The islands of the Central Pacific are 
difficult to develop as naval bases be- 
cause they are so small. The only major 
base the Japanese were able to establish 
was at Truk, where an immense lagoon 
encloses several islands which have rela- 
tively large land masses. It took the Japs 
many years to build it up. 

The United States Navy faced the 
same problem when it moved west from 
Pearl Harbor. But it found an ingenious 
solution. Unable to secure large islands 
and spend time building fleet facilities 
upon them, the Navy created a huge 
naval base afloat and called it Squadron 
Ten of the Pacific Service Forces. An- 
chored near a small island, it serves al- 
most as well as a permanent base. 

Last week the Navy credited Squadron 
Ten with making possible the carrier 
raids on Tokyo and the invasion of Iwo 
Jima. At an island somewhere in the 
Western Pacific, the Fifth Fleet had ren- 
dezvoused with the base for supplies and 
repairs before making the attacks. Among 
the supplies it took on: food enough to 
feed the population of Columbus, Ohio, 
for 80 days; fuel oil enough to fill a 238- 
mile-long train of 10,000-ton tank cars; 


enough gasoline to run 30,700 automo- 


biles for.a year; clothing for more than 
1,500,000 people; toilet goods to stock 
6,000 drugstores; 480 freight-car loads 
of ammunition; 270,000 pounds of soap; 
and 5,000,000 packages of cigarettes. 
The 400 vessels of the noncombatant 
armada were available to repair or re- 
place anything up to the bow gates of 
an LST. On the repair ships were ma- 


chine, shipfitter, boiler, welding, carpen- . 


ter, refrigeration, internal combustion, 
Diesel, gyro, electronics, watch, optical, 
foundry, radio, torpedo, ordnance, and 
hydraulic-gear shops. The ships, some 
built of concrete and towed, included 
water distillers, tankers, salvagers, and 
tugs, ammunition, crane, office, hospital, 
et craft, as well as floating dry- 





~{ bombed Jap shipping. Actually, 
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F inger of Doom: With the grim face of an avenger, J. E.. Hoover, American 
leader of a guerrilla band on Luzon, points out a cowering Chinese-Filipino as one 
who spied for the Japanese in Manila. A Filipino (right, sitting) and Americans sur- 
round the accused traitor, whose back is literally to the wall. 





Squadron Ten has speeded up by many 
months the invasion of Japan. Instead 
of limping back to Pearl Harbor or the 
West Coast, most ships can be repaired 
and resupplied close to the combat zones 
and return to action that much sooner. 
This logistic miracle makes the Fifth 
Fleet almost self-contained. 





~ 
The Feeble Dragon 


How big and what is the fighting 
quality of the Chinese Army? Amer- 
ican censors gave NEWSWEEK-_per- 
mission to publish these few dis- 
mal facts: 

@ Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
claims a total Chinese Army of 
2,000,000 men but admits at least 
800,000 ignore his orders. Of the 
remainder a substantial number are 
of such poor quality that they 
should be disbanded. And all are 
hungry. ‘ 

@ Although Chiang still keeps 
Lend-Lease equipped divisions 
totaling 200,000 men in idleness 
watching the Chinese Communists, 
he would not furnish Lend-Lease- 
equipped troops to save the Eastern 
China bases from which the United 
States Fourteenth Air Force 


there are only three well-trained 
and well-equipped Chinese divi- 
sions, and these are under Anglo- 
American command in -Burma. 











And Now Fumigation 


General of the Army MacArthur an- 
nounced last week that after a bloody 
three-week battle Japanese resistance 
in Manila had ceased. At the same time 
the Japs on Corregidor were buried alive 
in its tunnels when American troops 
blasted the entrances. For the first time 
since they had taken MacArthur from 
Corregidor three years ago, PT-boats 
entered Manila Bay. 

The great battles of the Philippine 
campaign were over, but protracted and 
large-scale mopping-up operations re- 
mained. They were begun by First Cav- 
alry and Sixth Division troops, which 
joined up for a 25-mile-wide thrust from 
the capital over the purple Sierra Madres 
Mountains toward Luzon’s east coast. 
South of Luzon, units of the Americal 
Division seized tiny Capul and Biri 
Islands in the San Bernardino Strait to 
clear the way for Manila-bound shipping. 


Through the Wall: The hard core of 
Jap resistance in Manila had been con- 
centrated within the four-century-old In- 
tramuros (walled city). With walls 40 
feet thick at the base and punctured with 
gun slits, it had been turned into a 
giant pillbox by Jap marines thought to 
be under the command of a veteran 


street fighter of the China campaign. 
American 155s blasted its ancient walls 
for three days. At dawn on the fourth 
day doughboys spilled into Intramuros 
in a twin attack. Under cover of a thick 
smoke screen one unit approached its 
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northern gate near the Pasig River in 
boats. A second group sprinted across 
the Manila golf course (the filled-in moat 
around the walled city) and entered 


through a breach in the east wall, © 


while half-crazed civilians fled past them 
to safety. 

The trapped enemy put up a bitter 
runnin ght ddéwn ancient narrow 
streets lined with curio shops and through 
shell-scarred _sixteenth-century _ stone 
cathedrals. Other Japs poured wither- 
ing mortar and machine-gun fire down 
on the Americans from low Spanish 
balconies. Finally all but about 1,000 
were wiped out. 

Directly south of the walled city, 
American troops entering the colonnaded 
University of the Philippines ran across a 
grotesque example of enemy fanaticism. 
The Americans heard Japanese voices 
singing and shouting in the buildings’ 
basements. A violent explosion followed. 
When the dust had settled, they found 
scattered in the debris the bodies of 149 
Japs who had blown their intestines out 
with grenades or gouged them out with 
knives. 
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Expensive, but a Good Investment: _ 
Iwo Jima Will Speed War on Tokyo 


The Battle of Japan will probably be 
the bloodiest one America has ever 
fought. That was the way it looked last 
week as the United States Marines waged 
what amounted to a war of survival as 
well as one of conquest on tiny Iwo Jima. 
Despite the terrible casualties suffered by 
the Marines, however, there was no les- 
sening of the Navy’s determination to fol- 
low gh with its plans. 

While Iwo Jima shook and smoldered, 
Vice Admiral Marc A. Mitscher took his 
great Task Force 58 back to Tokyo, and 
once again Pre the enemy capital a 
pounding with hundreds of planes. At the 
same time, the largest force of B-29s ever 
used—about 200—struck Tokyo a blow 
that the Army hailed as opening a new 
strategic-bombing phase in the Pacific. 


The Devil Man’s Fire: The Navy 
knew Iwo Jima would be tough. The Japs 
had been well prepared for invasion; and 
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The white specks in this picture are paratroopers landing on Corregidor during the 
fight to open up Manila Bay 


While the fighting in Intramuros 
reached a climax, other Americans rooted 
the Japs out of another stronghold, the 
modern, red-roofed Manila Hotel over- 
looking the bay. For days the Japs had 
hurled filing cases, rugs, and mahogany 
furniture at their attackers from the 
hotel’s upper windows. Finally, tank de- 
stroyers clattered across the lawns and 
grimy doughboys rushed into the high- 
columned air-conditioned lobby; skidding 
across the polished inlaid floors, they 
drove the Japs from room to room, then 
from floor to floor. As one doughboy put 
it: “The going was tough. We had to look 
even in the closets and under the rugs. 
The Japs were everywhere.” 


they certainly knew they would be at- 
tacked. As a result, the Navy assigned its 
top amphibious expert to the job—Vice 
Admiral Richmond Kelly - the tall, 
deliberate, and bespectgail mander 
of Pacific Amphibious ces. Turner, a 
hard man himself, had cracked hard nuts 
before: Guadalcanal, the Gilberts, the 
Marshalls, and the Marianas. “This is the 
man,” the Japanese radio blustered last 
week, “who can be termed a devil-man, 


being responsible for the killing of count- 
less numbers of our younger and elder 
brothers . . . Turner must die.” 


Working with the Fifth Amphibious 
Corps, which includes the Third, Fourth, 
and Fifth Marine Divisions, Tumer 
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planned the invasion. His code name for 
the operation was “Hot Rock,” because 
volcanic little Iwo Jima emits steam and 
sulphur fumes. The code name turned 
out to be the most appropriate one since 
Guadaleanal was called “Cactus.” 
When the Marines first hit the black, 
cindery beaches on the morning of Feb. 
ie rat favs let = ae on for a aed 
un yards, probably suspecting that 
the first landing was a feint. Then” as it 
became evident that the Americans were 
going to cut across the narrow tail of the 
pork-chop-shaped island, the waiting 
enemy let them have it. 


Finding the Soft Spot: Artillery and 
mortar shells walked up and down the 
beach. From pillboxes built to withstand 
anything less than a direct hit-of a 1,000- 
pound bomb or a 14-inch shell came 
streams of fire which did not slacken 
even when American planes and ships 
laid down thunderous barrages. 

It looked as if the Marines on the 
beach and the invasion of Iwo Jima were 
equally doomed. Tanks could hardly op- 
erate in the loose, voleanic soil. The 
wreckage of boats, vehicles, supplies, 
and equipment .littered the beach for 2 
miles. Ammunition dumps blew up in 
sheets of flame. The congestion was so 
great men stepped on each other. The 
Japs had the Americans zeroed in from 
Mount Suribachi, the extinct volcano on 
the island’s southern tip, and from the 
hills north of the beachhead. Anywhere 
they put a shell it hit something. 

But later in the day the Marines dis- 
covered a soft spot near Mount Suribachi 
and, swiftly exploiting the opportunity, 
lunged in to open up the beachhead. One 
regiment swung across the island to iso- 
late the volcano. Another unit bored 
ahead to Suribachi airfield, directly in 
front of the beach. Simultaneously, the 
Fourth Division in the north forged west- 
ward foot by terrible foot. The airfield 
fell 27 hours after the first landing—30 
hours before schedule. Then the Fifth 
reached the western shore and cut the 
island in half. The two divisions turned 
north to push up the island. : 


The Flag Goes Up: The key position 
of Iwo, inoneiaeee: was Mount Guribachi 
itself. Defensively and offensively, it was 
probably the most formidable spot the 
Americans had yet tackled in the Pacific 
(see page 38). From the sea the ships 
battered Suribachi at point-blank range. 
Bombers and rocket planes raked it 


~and again. But the enemy posi 


been planned to withstand such bombard- 
ment. : 

At 10:30 on the morning of Feb. 28 a 
small patrol reached the summit and ran 
up the flag. Soon a 40-man patrol fol- 


ee 








] -Into a Toddy glass, put a scant % tea- 2. —Add 2 cubes of ice and pour in a gen- 3 —Twist a strip of lemon peel over the 
spoon of sugar and 14 jigger of water. << a of that matchless whiskey — drink and drop it in. Stir gently. 
our Roses. 


1-2-3...and you get America’s oldest mixed drink 
at its best!...a Four Roses Cold Toddy! 


I" YOU'VE never enjoyed the sur- Cold Toddy is so simple to make 
passing goodness of this time- _ that it depends almost entirely on 
honored drink, we know you'll be _ the downright magnificence of the 
grateful to us for suggesting it. whiskey you pour into it. 
You'll discover—at the very first In short, for a Cold Toddy that 
sip—why the Cold Toddy isbecom- __will warm your heart with its 
ing even more popular today than _— mellow and flavorful perfection—be cumbnsniiaemone ial 
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FARNSWORTH 


“The Passion According to St. Matthew,” by Johann Sebastian Bach, interpreted for the Capehart Collection by Fred Nagler. This 
immortal cantata has become a part of the traditional Lenten devotions. Portrayed is the scene described in these words: “Now the 
centurion and they that were with him, and were watching Jesus, when they saw the earthquake, and those things that were done, 
they feared greatly, and said: ‘Truly this was the Son of God.’”’ The artist has also depicted in his composition the phrase, “And the 
tombs gave up their dead, and there arose many bodies of the dead.”’ Portfolios of reproductions of paintings in the Capehart Collec- 
tion may be secured at nominal cost from your Capehart dealer, or you may write to Capehart Division, Fort Wayne 1, Indiana. 
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Now it is ended, and the ninth 
hour. Faces turn aside, in fear 
and sudden wonderment. The 
sky trembles. Presentiment moves 
among the crimson figures. Truly, 
this was the Son of God! ‘ 


All the centuries, before and 
since, look down on this timeless 
scene. Its mystery remains for- 
ever contemporary .. . and mu- 
sic, returning the heart again and 
again to that far hill, has helped 
to make it so. 


™m: CAPEHART 
CLL oe 


Be it the strong chorale, the 
opera, symphony or string quar- 
tet, the power of music to stir 
deep pools of beauty will be mani- 
fest to more people- tomorrow, 
through the golden magic of the 
Capehart and the Farnsworth. 


Then, all the engineering 
growth of many years will again 
be directed towards your greater 
pleasure. There will be phono- 
graph-radios and radios with 
new precision of tone, glorious 


TELEVISston a 


reception, record-changers of 
proved reliability, and, should 
you choose, FM .. . or, some 
day, television. 


Distinctive cabinets, of many 
styles and sizes, will offer 
wide selection. Incomparable 
Capehart or popular Farnsworth, 
you will find in every price range 
highest possible quality and tru- 
est listening delight. Farnsworth 
Television & Radio Corporation, 
Fort Wayne‘1, Indiana. 
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lowed them up, and then hundreds 
crawled to the top. Thus the American 
rear was secured. The feat was important 
enough for Fleet Admiral Nimitz to an- 
nounce in a special communiqué. The 
Japs had set more than 115 guns in the 
volcano which the Marines dubbed 
“Mount Plasma.” 


The Toughest Ever: Though Suri- 
bachi was secured, Japanese artillery still 
ranged over the island's 5-mile length. Its 
severely limited area gave no space for 
maneuver, and the Marines had to make 
costly frontal assaults on pillboxes, bunk- 
ers, and. caves. 

Assessing the action, Lt. Gen. Holland 
M. Smith, commander of the Pacific Fleet 
Marine Forces, said Iwo was the toughest 
battle in the history of the Marine Corps. 
That covered a lot of territory—the Sois- 
sons action in the summer of 1918, when 
the Fourth Marine Brigade suffered 55 
per cent casualties; Tarawa, where the 
Second Division sustained 3,603 losses in 
76 hours; and Saipan, which cost 16,525. 
On. Iwo, 8,650 Marines fell in the first 
48 hours (most of them wounded). The 
figure climbed to 5,372 in 58 hours, or 
three for every two minutes of action. 

On his flagship off Iwo, Admiral Turner 
admitted that the island’s defenses had 
been underestimated: “Iwo Jima is as 
well defended a fixed position as exists 
in the world today. It is small, but better 
defended and better organized for de- 
fense than any other island with which 
I am acquainted.” 

The Fourth and Fifth Marine Divi- 
sions had been so ripped up that:on Feb. 
21 Turner sent in the Third Marines to 
reinforce them. By that time artillery 
and tanks were ashore in force. Engineers 
had constructed temporary roads to ex- 
pedite passage of supplies. The three di- 
visions—the Fifth on the west coast, the 
Third in the center, and the Fourth on 
the east—fought up the sloping sides of 
a 340-foot plateau to reach the secon 
airfield. In three days the Third gained 
500 yards and reached its southern edge. 
The Fifth advanced more slowly; it was 
pinned down in ‘foxholes for 90 hours 
by artillery and a new 1,100-pound rock- 
et bomb which the Japs used for the 
first time. On the east flank, the Fourth 
ground out a few desperate yards—in one 
400- by 600-yard area it had to clean out 
about 100 caves, which were 30 to 40 
feet deep. 

Finally the airfield was seized. The 
Japs showed no signs of lessening their 
resistance, and the worn, haggard Ma- 
rines knew that bloody Iwo would yet 
be bloodier. 


Significance ~~ 
The high rate of Marine casualties has 
caused some criticism in Army circles 
(see Ernest K. Lindley’s Washington 
Tides, page 44). The Navy does not 
deny that they were higher than ex- 


pected. But the decision to take the 
island was made by the highest American 





Kita to Minami 

On Iwo Jima, Americans are run- 
ning up against Japanese place 
names that sound baffling but ac-. } 
tually are very simple since they 
are nearly all. purely descriptive 
and easily translated. Iwo Jima, for 
example, is simply Sulphur Island. 
Here are its chief topographical 
features in Japanese and English: 


Kitano Bana—North Point 

Tachiiwa Bana—Standing-Rock 
Point 

Futatsune Iwa—Two-Root Rocks 

Suribachi Yama—Mount Suri- 
bachi (A suribachi is a pot- 
bellied earthenware crock) 

Tabiishi Bana—Flying or Leap- 
ing Stone Point 

Hiraiwa Saki—Flatstone Cape 

a Yama — Original (First) 
Hi 

Furu Yama—Old Hill 

The four villages and the four 

cardinal points: 

Kita—North 

Minami—South 

Higashi—East 

Nishi—West 











command—the Joint Chiefs of Staff (Gen- 
erals of the Army Marshall and Arnold 
and Fleet Admiral King). They think it 
worth the cost. 

Although the island itself is insignifi- 
cant, its strategic importance is great. 
First, it will remove a Jap base which 
endangered B-29 operations against Ja- 
pe Second, it will provide an American 

ase for consistent attacks on Tokyo by 
fighters and bombers smaller than the 
Superfortresses. Iwo’s two airfields, and a 
third which the Japs had under construc- 
tion, can accommodate several hundred 
planes. 
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Iwo Jima’s strategic value made the fighting the most desperate of the Pacific war 
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Beyond that Iwo Jima represents an- 
other step in the Navy’s progress across 
the Pacific. The next logical steps would 
be Formosa or Ryukyu Islands—practi- 
cally the only objectives worth attacking 
between the Philippines and Japan and 
China. Then a fundamental question of 
strategy will arise: whether the main 
effort should be directed toward Japan’s 
home islands or the China mainland. 
The Navy’s actions so far have indicated 
that it now favors a Japan-first strat- 
egy. 


Rescue by Sunrise 


For the first time in nearly three years 
the civilian prisoners at the Jap camp 
at Los Bafios, 30 miles south of Manila, 
saw the sun rise from outside their stock- 
ades. In the pre-dawn hours of Feb. 23, 
Eleventh Airborne Division troops had 
struck by land, sea, and air to liberate all 
2,146 of them. By the time the blisterin 
sun reached its zenith, the thin, ragg 
internees (including 1,589 Americans 
and numerous Britons, Dutch, and other 
nationalities) had arrived safely behind 
the American lines. 

As in previous rescues of prisoners by 
MacArthur’s troops, the daring operation 
had been carried out with split-second . 
timing. While the paratroopers spun out 
of their planes and drifted down toward 
the camp, amphibious units approached 
across the great lake called Laguna de 
Bay, and Filipino guerrillas burst out of 
the woods to join them. - 

The startled Jap garrison was caught 
completely unprepared, in the middle of 
morning setting-up exercises. It was 
wiped out to the last man. 

Frightened at first, then wild with joy, 
the internees piled out of their nipa . 
shacks to greet the Americans. A cordon 
of paratroopers shielded them until the 
shooting was over; then they were round- 
ed up and hustled out of camp. 
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This Is Iwo: Hell’s Own Island of Blood, Agony, and Terror... 





Two NEwswEEK correspond- 
ents, William Hipple and John 
Lardner, went ashore with the 
Marines on Iwo Jima. Here are 
their stories describing what may 
be the hardest battle Americans 
have fought in this war. 


Hipple: Old Glory 
on the Highest Peak 


‘The big Japanese mortor 
shells began bursting again and 
we crouched in the sand-bagged 
regimental command post. “Get: 
off the skyline,” the weary colo- 
nel yelled at a group of men 
dog-trotting past our hole. “Get 
the hell down.” 

Disregarding his own words, 
Col. John R. (Pat) Lanigan of 
Washington, D. C., stood up and 
peered over the sand bag. To his 
operations officer he said: “See 
those puffs? That’s where. it’s 
coming from. Give that position 
to air and naval fire support.’ 

The message went out, and in 





a few minutes carrier planes [a 


were careening down onto the 
designated spot, spitting rockets 
and machine-gun bullets and 
dropping bombs. Warships ly- 
ing offshore joined in with deafening sal- 
vos until the cliff was hidden by smoke, 
flame, and flying dirt and rocks. Enemy 
shells stopped hitting in our area while 
this was going on, but then they began 
again—probably from another position. 


Hundreds to Go: It was the old story 
of Iwo Jima. Perhaps one more pillbox 
had been knocked out. There were hun- 
dreds more to go. 

Some strong points were caves dug into 
hard lava. Others were well-c aged 
pillboxes and blockhouses built into the 

with 8-inch-thick steel-reinforced 
cement walls from 8 inches to 4 feet 
thick. They held mortars, artillery, and 
machine guns. In many cases they con- 
nected by tunnels and trenches so that 
the enemy never had to come above 
ground. Spaced throughout the area were 
individual cement-lined pits where Jap- 
anese riflemen stood upright to fire on 
advancing Marines. An elaborate system 
sb nea and antitank trenches barred the 


We watched a tank go into action 
along the bottom of a hill. It crept for- 
want as the Japs tried to stop it with a 
heavy mortar barrage. There was a = 
of loud bursts. Smoke and torn-u 
hid the tank. Then it came out, ieee lum- 


bering forward. It climbed clumsily u ups : 


part of the terrace, firing its 75- 

meter cannon. The tank’s flame thrower 
was turned on and long spurts of fire 
licked into the mouth of a cave. Infantry- 





Associated Press 
Victory on Iwo: The flag goes up on Mount Suribachi 


men running up behind finished the Japs 
in the cave with more flame throwers, ba- 
zookas, and demolition charges. Another 
strong point lay in ruins, but eg there 
were those hundreds more to 

Corpsmen carrying litters o peter te 
stumbled past. Sometimes the body was 
entirely covered with a poncho. That 
meant the man had died on the way 
back. Presently you would see corps- 
men returning with empty blood-soaked 
stretchers, ready for the next casualties. 
The walking wounded were often sup- 
ported by a man on each side. One 
sobbed like a ‘baby from pain. Another 
tried hysterically to get loose from the 
corpsmen and go bac ‘to shooting. 

It’s hell up there,” the colonel said. 
“But we've got to take that high ground.” 


Rolling Stones: On the fifth moming 
of the pe sar. at 10:35. we saw four 
men standing on the highest of 
Mount Suribachi. They raised. Stars 
and Stripes high over the island. It was 
a an sight for every man.on that 
conquered part of the island which was 
now new American territory, 

Around the base of the volcano was a 
series of thick concrete and rock pillboxes 
from which the heaviest of and 
mortars had been fired. Mangled, scorched 
Jap gunners lay among the twisted ruins 

of their ita pe In the scrub bushes 


were scores of one-.and two-man'rifle and _ 


machine- 


postions cleverly dug in and 
lined B 


rock ‘and: cement. But up 


above, inside dee rock, were 
amazing hidden defenses. From 
deep interconnecting caves, in 
holes and crags all along the 
mountainside, the Japs had fired 
down upon us. In many cases 
they must have had. to lower 
the guns and_ themselves by 
ropes. In desperation at the end 
when their guns were knocked 
out or their ammunition was 
' gone, they rolled boulders down 

- on advancing Americans with 
little if any result. 


The Red Badge: Three Ma- 
rines lay dying on the southern 
base of Mount Suribachi over- 
looking the sea. Two shot 
through the neck were bleeding 
severely. The other had been hit 
in the stomach. 

Back at the battalion com- 
mand post officers were notified 
by field telephone of the situa- 
tion. It was a tough one. The 
sea dashed against the rocks on 
that side of the island and it 
would be impossible to land to 
take off the injured men. To 
carry them over rocks and 
‘ridges under heavy enemy fire 
from that side of the peak also 
was ruled out. 

Second Lt. Charles E. Harris of 
Omaha, Neb., a 26-year-old veteran of 
Carlson’s Raiders, stepped up to the 
colonel and said he would like to try 
something. This is what he did: 

He ran down to the landing beach and 
commandeered an amphibious’ tractor 
which took him to a destroyer. There he 
borrowed a rubber raft and paddled it 
to the isolated beach, where an advance 
company had dug in. With his rubber 
boat banging ‘onto rocks he helped load 
the first of the wounded. Then he pad- 
dled out in the boiling sea to a Higgins 
boat, which towed him to a destroyer 
where he unloaded the patient. He made 
two more trips like that with enemy shells 
splashing near, but not quite hitting the 
flimsy little raft. All three men are be- 
lieved to have survived. 

Harris ‘went back to his command post. 
“Nice going, Harris,” the colonel said. 

“Aw, it wasn’t nuthin’ much,” Harris 
replied, grabbing his rifle and heading 
forward again. 


Nig ht Shall Fall; The nights are 
hated on Iwo Jima. Besides. the standard 
Japanese after-dark counterattacks, in- 
filtration, and firing, there is the cold and 
the drizzling rain. 
_I spent my first night ashore with two 
who were having their first combat 
" rience. I had stumbled into their 
hole while dodging artillery fire, and we 
adopted each other. As darkness crept 
upon us, we worked hard to enlarge the 
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little hole, but loose sand kept sliding 
down. We managed to borrow a few 
bags from a neighbor, filled them with 
sand, and banked them alongside. 

Just over the top of our hole were four 
dead Marines. One was on his hands and 
knees, crouched as if ready to spring for- 
ward, still wearing his full pack. Another 
lay flat on his stomach, fingers clawing 
the sand. 

The three of us got down under one 
blanket and curled our bodies around 
each other. Our teeth chattered so we 
could hardly talk and our doubled-up legs 
soon became cramped and sore. 

An enemy shell hit a supply dump on 
the beach, and we could see it burning 
not far away. I raised up to watch the 
fire and felt a jolt in my back as if some- 
body hit me with a stone. It was a spent 
piece of shrapnel which had smacked 
against my poncho without going 
through. I stayed below ground the re- 
mainder of the night. 


Lardner: On Rim of Nowhere, 
Crowded Iwo Seems Lonely 


In some ways Iwo Jima seems the 
loneliest place in. the world and it has 
seemed so since about noon of D Day. 
Then echoes of a great naval bombard- 
ment died away and we lost the first 
fever of excitement over the Marine land- 
ing on the beaches. It began to get tough 
then and it got lonely—though Lord 





knows there are more men of two na- 
tions on the island than any such drab 
morsel of sand and sulphur and volcanic 
rock and kunai grass deserves. 

All islands give this feeling to some 
extent. Maybe it is stronger on Iwo Jima 
because the place is up here on the rim 
of nowhere, as close to Japan as to our 
bases, but really close to nothing. Maybe 
it is because Iwo is just a dirty and no- 
good little island. Even its volcanoes look 
down at: the heel, and the flat land and 
ridge in between have an air of belong- 
ing rightly to wind, rain, and the mites 
and lice of the scrub grass. Of course 
there are a couple of airstrips. That is 
why the Marines and Japs are fighting 
and dying here at the same cost and with 
the same results that have carried our 
battle north from Guadalcanal to the 
doorstep of the Japanese mainland. 


On the Waterline: There were not 
many dead Japs when I went ashore two 
hours after H Hour in the wake of as- 
sault troops of the 27th Regiment on the 
so-called Red Beaches to the south. Some 
of the boys did not see any on the beach. 
The enemy was pulling ‘out his few dead 
men and bunching his live ones in the 
upland background for counterattacks. I 
did have to tack around one very dead 
and waxen Japanese lying in full battle 
rig in a trench 300 yards up from the 
shore. I mentioned him to Col. Thomas 
A. Wornham when I found the colonel in 
the CP in a big shell crater. 


“Yeah,” said Wornham. “That would 
be the third Jap on the way up from the 
beach. I think we will catch a little hell 
the next couple of nights.” 


Following the Dead: I knew about 
mortar fire on the beach, having been 
pinned down for 40 minutes on the way 
inland with my head and helmet dug 
into the sand and a typewriter case pro- 
tecting the other end of me. It was even 
thicker going back that evening, and it 
continued as long as Jap mortar men 
could whipsaw the coastline from Mount 
Suribachi to the south and the gray pla- 
teau to the north. That has been the 
worst part of Iwo Jima for all but the 
men in the actual combat line across the 
airstrips—and for the Japs. 

On the first day you had to guide your 
way back from the front to the shore by 
the position of scattered dead Marines. 
That was before the litter bearers or any- 
thing but vital ammunition and reserves 
were being put ashore. What was mirac- 
ulous in the next few days was the speed 
with which artillery and other equipment 
were landed in the teeth of the surf and 
enemy mortar fire. It was grand to see 
artillery come in. As the Marines said: © 
“The Navy gave them a good dusting 
with big stuff, but to weed those bastards 
out we need our own guns and we need 
them in here.” 

They have them in here now, and be- 
fore long the doorstep to Japan will be 
for the use of visitors only. 


Action on Iwo Jima: Marines crouch behind a hillock for cover while a blasted pillbox burns 
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° NATIONAL AFFAIRS ° 





Night-Life Curfew Prods Spenders 
Who Celebrate Victory in Advance 


Cinderella Rules Imposed 
toReminda Money-Happy Nation 
War Is Still to Be Won 


The design was purposely harsh. Other 
home-front controls like rationing and 
the ban on horse racing and conventions 
had ruffled tempers and raised intermit- 
tent choruses of grumbling. But even 
these restrictive measures had fallen short 
of the psychological goal. 

Too many stay-at-homes saw only the 
American military successes in Europe 
and the Pacific and overlooked mounting 
casualties, grim stories from the front, 
_and the size of the conflict ahead. Wheth- 
er from escapism or habit, they were 
pouring millions of dollars into bars, 
night clubs, and other entertainment 
enterprises. Late hours were generally 
accompanied by mounting absenteeism 
in war plants. Obviously something was 
needed to jolt the nation. 

The jolt came last week. By a “re- 
quest,” which five days later became a 
War Manpower Commission order, War 
Mobilizer James F. Byrnes clamped a 
midnight curfew on “all night clubs, 
sport arenas, theaters, dance halls, road 
houses, saloons, bars, and other similar 
enterprises, whether public or private, 
excluding restaurants engaged exclusive- 
ly in serving food.” The juke-box joint 
in New Mexico, the Chicago Loop bar, 
and the swankiest New York night club 


Ni 





all would feel the blow. None knew just 
how long the curfew would last, but 
few doubted that Americans hence- 
forth would be forced into moderate 
austerity. 

Primarily, Byrnes explained, he wished 
to save coal consumed in heating and pro- 
viding electricity after midnight. That the 
coal situation was bad was beyond dis- 
pute. Only a few hours before the Byrnes 
announcement, Solid Fuels Administra- 
tor Harold L. Ickes had issued a report: 
The bituminous output so far this year 
was nearly 8,000,000 tons behind that 
for the same period in 1944, and anthra- 
cite production was down nearly 2,000,- 
000 tons. Some saving had been made 
through the national “brown-out,” now 
a month old, but a greater conservation 
was imperative. Moreover, Byrnes added, 
a curfew would be “helpful in the fields 
of transportation, manpower, and in other 
ways.” 

Since his own office lacked resources 


to enforce the curfew, he would ask the 


War Manpower Commission to use its 
powers, with assists when needed from 
the War Production Board, the Office 
of Defense Transportation, and the Office 
of Price Administration. The outlook for 
post-midnight revelry was decidedly 
gloomy.. 


Tears, Bitter Tears: With its custom- 
ary cocksureness, Variety, bible of the en- 
tertainment business, told its readers that 
the Byrmes order would. “brook no 
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squawks.” But there were: plenty of 
squawks. In Philadelphia, William Hop- 
kins, president of the Café Owners As- . 
sociation, boldly announced he would 
defy the request. Across the country, 
complaints almost drowned out avowals 
of resignation and promises of compli- 


. ance. 


The criticisms were easily catalogued: 
@ Thousands of employes of night clubs 
and bars, late movie theaters, bowling 
alleys, and skating rinks would be thrown 
out of work. 

@ Swing-shift workers in war plants, ac- 
customed to after-midnight relaxations, 
would be deprived of pleasures “neces- 
sary to sustain their morale.” 

@ Speakeasies would blossom overnight, 
especially in large cities like New York, 
where servicemen were accustomed to 
frequent bars until the 4 a.m. closing 
time. , 

@ Owners. of night clubs would suffer 
unjustly and encounter a variety of dif- 
ficulties in terminating contracts with 
performers and musicians. ° 

The greatest outcry came from New 
York, and the man whose feelings were 
most deeply outraged was Billy Rose, 
diminutive producer of big night-club 
shows. “A plot to bring back prohibition,” 
Rose moaned; an action which would 
push a $100,000,000 industry “against 
the wall of bankruptcy.” A few of the 
bigger night clubs announced they would 
cancel late shows and close part of their 
premises. One or two said they would go 
out of business. Not all were as aroused 
as Billy Rose. Sherman Billingsley of the 
Stork Club said he would be glad to 
get home early. Toots Shor cracked: “If 
a man can’t get drunk by midnight, he 
aint tryin’.” 

Locksmiths and blacksmiths were in 
great demand last week in Reno. The 
boast of the “biggest little city in the 
world” that you can get anything you 
want at any time no longer held true. The 
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“YOU SHOULD KNOW 





SOMETHING OF MY EXPERIENCE 


“IT fix cars for the big insurance companies when 
their policyholders have accidents. 


“I’ve repaired and tuned thousands of cars— 
every kind that’s been made for 26 years. 

“Pve owned 30 cars myself, and — everything 
considered — I speak about automobiles with some 
authority. 


“If you’d like to know my experience, I believe 
the Dodge automobile is the best all-around car _ 


. 


ever built. That goes for the late prewar models 
with All-Fluid Drive, and also for the millions of 
older ones still running around everywhere.’’* 


ALL SERVICE STATION 
417 W. Willis, Detroit 1, Michigan 


*I made this statement entirely of my own accord out of 26 


years’ e . When the Dodge people asked ission 
ie publish, te along with my picture, I was mighty glad to 
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The girl in the poem succeeds .. . 


Byrnes order would close gambling clubs 
which had almost never closed. * 

The town resented the prospect, but 
resentment or not, the heat was on, and 
Reno’s downtown “Blazing Acre” would 
be dark after midnight. 

Other reactions to the curfew order: 

Newark, N. J.: A café owner who de- 
cided to hold a “candle hour,” thus sav- 
ing heat and light, was quickly 
squelched. 

Cuicaco: Mayor Edward J. Kelly cut 
short the yelps with an announcement 
that the city would enforce the curfew 
in the 9,430 establishments affected. 

Los ANGELEs: Since virtually all bars 
and night clubs already close at mid- 
night, the order would affect only all- 
night movies, bowling alleys, dance halls, 
and other haunts of the estimated 150,- 
000 swing-shifters who stop work at mid- 
night. City officials felt Los Angeles 
should be exempted because (1) there 
is no serious heating problem and coal 
is not burned; (2) there is an abundance 
of hydro-electric power; and (3) hun- 
dreds of servicemen and newly arrived 
civilians find emergency shelter in the 
late movies. 

San Francisco: Liquor sales already 
cease at midnight. Chief sufferers will 
be all-night movies and bowling alleys. 

Miami: Night-club operators predict- 
ed an increase in illegal operations for 
the benefit of moneyed tourists. 


Butch to the Rescue: Nothing affect- 
ing New York is ever overlooked by its 
energetic mayor, Fiorello H. (Butch) 
La Guardia. The curfew order was no 





*In 90 years Reno gambling clubs had closed 
three times:, In 1934, for two hours during the fu- 
neral of Gov. Fred B. Balzar; in 1940, for two 
hours for the funeral of Sen. Key Pittman; for three 
hours on D Day last June. 


" exception. Though he scoffed at ‘Billy 


Rose's statement that bankruptcy would 
result, he lost no time. La Guardia hur- 
ried to Washington for a conference with 
Byrnes and with Manpower Commission- 
er Paul V. McNutt. On his return he 
promised a “sensible” curfew. The next 
day, Friday, he went further: The city’s 
12,000 places of entertainment “may 
continue the status quo” until further an- 
nouncement. 

Rejoicing, night-club owners rescind- 
ed dismissal notices they had issued to 
late-shift employes. But -on Saturday 
night their hopes were dashed again. 
From Washington came word the curfew 
edict had been ordered by the WMC. 
Violators would be penalized heavily: 
They could be stripped of all but main- 
tenance employes; power and fuel could 


be withdrawn; they could face a ban on * 


deliveries of food and other commodities. 
On Sunday, making his regular city 
broadcast, the mayor flatly ordered com- 
pliance. Starting at midnight, Feb. 26, the 
lights would be doused and the customers 
shooed away like unwilling Cinderellas. 
Meanwhile, the mayor promised a week 
of “reasonableness” to allow owners to 
make necessary adjustments with em- 
ployes and working schedules. 

“For most Americans,” The New York 
Herald Tribune said editorially, “the 
curfew will work no hardship.” Dr. 
George Gallup’s American Institute of 





| As Ye Give... 

As if the government-ordered 
“curfew” were not enough of a 
headache for Miami night-club 
operators, Bob Fredericks, “hot- 
spot” columnist for The Miami 
Herald, provided another one last 
week. Under the heading: “Is it 
more blessed to receive than give?” 
he produced the following record 
of Community War Chest contribu- 
tions by Miami’s $6,000,000 night- 
club industry: 

Terrace $.00 Charlie’s 

Ciro’s .00 Inn $25.00 
Beachcomber .00 Sky Club 25.00 
Copacabana .00 Park 

Pago Pago .00 Avenue 25.00 
Mother El] Chico 25.00 
Kelly’s .00 Riptide 25.00 
Five O'Clock .00  Zissen’s 

Fiesta .00 Bowery 30.00 
LatinQuarter .00 El Toro 30.00 
Little Palm .00 Club Bali 50.00 
Drum 00 Bar of 
Hurricane Music 50.00 

Club 00 Jimmie’s 100.00 
Jeffs Bar 00 Kitty 
Mayfair Club .00 Davis 100.00 
Casa de Baile .00 Flagler 
E] Bolero 10.00 Gardens 150.00 
Don Clover 

Lanning’s 20.00 Club. 200.00 
Casablanca Frolic 

Tavern 20.00 Club 750.00 

Total $1,635.00 




















. - but Butch misses the clapper 


Public Opinion offered even better sol- 
ace: The curfew will not touch 95 per 
cent of the nation’s 80,000,000 adults, 
since they are in bed and asleep by mid- 
night. 


Are Dogs Safe? 


There was fresh fuel last week for the 
age-old controversy, “are dogs safe pets 
for children?”: é 
@ At 6 William Brown of Tillamook, 
Ore., was not afraid of dogs. He had 
often played with them in the yard of his 
father’s dairy farm. When his father 
brought home the big shaggy shepherd 
to herd cattle, the Brown children wel- 
comed the dog. It became William’s spe- 
cial pet. 

No one paid any attention last Sunday 
afternoon when William began to tease 
his pet as it lay gnawing bones. Without 
warning the dog sprang. It knocked Wil- 
liam down, bit him over one eye, and 
tore a deep gash in his forehead. The 
child died a few hours later. 

@ In Los Angeles dog lovers were still 
fighting to save the life of Woof, Stafford- 
shire terrier who killed her 21-month-old 
mistress (NEWSWEEK, Feb. 26). The 
baby’s mother, Mrs. Clara Derdenger, 
had signed an order for Woof’s execution. 
The family received more than 1,000 
letters and telegrams asking that the dog 
be spared. Last week Grady C. Terry, a 
café owner and self-termed “friend of all 


dogs,” obtained a court stay. Hearing was . 


set for March 380. 


Special Delivery 

Mrs. Velma M. Thomas of Punxsutaw- 
ney, Pa. (population, 9,482), had give . 
birth to her third child, a daughter, a 
year ago. As in the éase of her other two 
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children, her doctor at the delivery had 
‘been a reputable local surgeon, Dr. Wil- 
liam L. Brohm. But Mrs. Thomas, a pale, 
slender 26-year-old brunette, sued the 
short and stocky doctor for’ $75,000—not 
because he had in any way neglected his 
medical duties, but because of “an in- 
trusion of her right to privacy.” 

On Feb. ‘18 a jury in nearby Brock- 
ville began weighing the evidence in one 
of the most remarkable damage suits ever 
to confrdht a court. Brohm, Mrs. Thomas 
charged, had arrived at the Adrian Hos- 
pital flanked by two- men friends with 
whom he-had spent the afternoon at the 
Elks Club and whom he had invited to 
watch the delivery. While she lay in a 
hospital jacket which only partially cov- 
ered her body, the strangers stared, wise- 
cracked with the nurses, and were gen- 
erally “boisterous.” - 

After the birth, Mrs. Thomas testified, 
she had told Brohm: “I would like a 
drink,” and Brohm -had replied: “Who 
the hell wouldn’t?” Under cross-examina- 
tion Mrs. Thomas conceded that she had 
not objected at the time to the presence 
of the men, but added that she had been 
in too severe pain to talk. 


Just Wandering By: On the stand 
the surgeon admitted he was in the 
Punxsutawney Elks Club on the afternoon 
of the birth. His two friends, Arthur 
Spencer, a railroad machinist, and Robert 
Singleton, owner of a furniture store, also 
admitted being there. Both testified that 
they later went on to the hospital. Single- 
ton, a former hospital-board member, ex- 

lained that he had gone there to visit 
iends who were patients. Spencer, seen 
standing in the delivery-room doorway by 
four witnesses, declared that he had be- 
come lost in the maternity department 
while looking for his wife, a nurse. All 








On the Gripsholm wounded American veterans greet New York’s 





three men denied Mrs. Thomas’s delivery- 
room story. 

Handling part of his own defense, Dr. 
Brohm called a nurse and demonstrated 
by placing an anesthesimeter over her 
eyes that. Mrs. Thomas couldn’t have 
known what was going on in the delivery 
room. Another of Brohm’s trump cards: 
Testimony established that far from los- 
ing the esteem of the Thomas family, he 
had operated on the plaintiff's sister with- 
in one week of the trial and was still at- 
tending her parents. 

At the week end the jury, which had 
difficulty in concealing its mirth at some 
stages in the testimony, retired to render 
a verdict. Fourteen times the jurors bal- 
loted. After seven hours and no verdict, 
they were dismissed. 


O Say, O Say, O Say... 


The outraged ears of Ellwood B. Welsh 
could take no more. To his colleagues in 
the Pennsylvania House of Representa- 
tives, the Philadelphian last- week pro- 
posed this desperate measure: “Resolved, 
that the House hereby condemns the 
practice of playing cracked, worn-out, 
and defective records . . . [of] our na- 
tional anthem and urges all those in 
charge of the reproducing equipment at 
public functions to make every endeavor 
to assure a musically artistic and patriotic 
rendition of the national anthem.” 


Home 

The Gripsholm listed noticeably, first 
to port, then to starboard, as its excited 
passengers ran from one rail to the other 
reveling in the unfamiliar sight of the 
New York harbor. Even the sightless were 
stirred by their necessarily vicarious view 
of tugs, ferryboats, and skyline. A soldier 


Se 


Associated Press 


skyline . .. For Pfc. Edward Preskaka it’s home at last 
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in dark glasses begged: “When we go by 
the Statue of Liberty, just tell me.” 

In its sixth such war journey, the Swed- 
ish-American liner last week brought 
1,209 repatriates back from Europe: 463 
American prisoners of war (including 248 
walking, 184 litter, 24 mental, and 7 tu- 
berculosis cases), 78 Canadian soldiers 
(some veterans of Dieppe), 46 interned 
merchant seamen, and 622 civilians, 
among them, Americans who had never 
before seen their homeland and could 
not even speak its language. 

Sidelights on the voyagers: 

@ During the thithern-day Ocean cross- 
ing from Marseille, the American service- 
men—some shot down in the Eighth and 
Fifteenth Air Force. pre-invasion raids 
over the Continent—acquired an uncon- 
cealed distaste for their civilian fellow 
travelers. Many of the civilians, thé sol- 
diers charged, had not wanted to leave 
occupied countries and were openly re- 
sentful over their repatriation. Mindful 
that a Nazi spy had been discovered 
among the passengers on the exchange 
ship Drottningholm in 1942, Federal 
agents carefully sifted the Gripsholm ci- 
vilian arrivals, taking three days to clear 
them off the ship. More than 150 were 
sent to Ellis Island for further screening. 
@ The merchant seamen represented nine . 
ships which had been sunk by enemy 
action. Two of them, off the freighter 


* Carlton, gave eyewitness evidence for the 


story—long rumored but never officially 
admitted—that at least 34 of 38 ships in 
a convoy bound for Murmansk in 1942 
had been sunk by German planes and 
subs off Norway after the British naval 
escort had unaccountably departed. 
“They had their pickings—we couldn't 
do a thing,” the men reported. 

The British Admiralty called the charge 
“entirely without foundation,” but the 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





The Navy is anxious about pub- 
lic reaction to the heavy losses on 
Iwo Jima. Last week a series of Navy 
spokesmen explained why the opera- 
tion was necessary and unavoidably 
costly. But one of the reasons for the 
Navy’s anxiety was not given. This 
is the effect of the Iwo Jima losses 
on the long rivalry between the Navy 
and General of the Army MacArthur 
over Pacific strategy and command. 

The rivalry was beginning to flare 
again, before Iwo Jima. MacArthur, 
who had reached the limits of the 
Southwest Pacific area assigned to him, 
had already publicly invited a new 
assignment leading to Tokyo. He did 
not say specifically that he wanted 
the over-all command in the Pacific. 
Quite possibly he would be satisfied 
to serve as commander of ground 
forces when or if China or Japan 
proper is invaded. 

But the Navy, knowing from ex- 
perience MacArthur’s grip on the im- 

. agination of the American people, was 
uneasy. It began to see red last week 
as stories appeared in the daily press 
contrasting MacArthur’s landings, 
made at small cost on undefended. or 
lightly defended shores, with the 
frontal assaults on such heavily forti- 
fied bastions as Tarawa, Peleliu, and 
Iwo Jima—all Marine Corps operations 
in the Central Pacific area under the 
command of Fleet Admiral Nimitz. 

These comparisons did not originate 
in Manila. They were not inspired by 
MacArthur. For the most part they 
were only the natural reaction of lay 
observers. 


The Navy and the Marines have 
a strong case: not against MacArthur, 
but in their’ own behalf. MacArthur's 
victories speak for themselves. Since 
Buna they have been won at relatively 
low cost. The Navy likes to recall, 
however, that it was Admiral Halsey 
who beat down Japanese air power in 
the Philippines, discovered the weak- 
ness of the Japanese on Leyte, and 
recommended the short cuts which 
eliminated several moves planned in 
the Western Pacific and advanced by 
weeks both the first landings in the 
Philippines and the recapture of Lu- 
zon. And the Marine Corps could 
point out that in the MacArthur land- 
ing at Cape Gloucester in New Britain 
—it was a Marine division which se- 
cured the beachhead. 
MacArthur has been fighting in an 
area: which offered a wide freedom of 





_ MacArthur and the Navy 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


choice and includes large islands on 
which large bodies of troops could be 
landed and maneuvered. Also, his area 
lay entirely within Japan’s post-Pearl 
Harbor outer empire. 

In the Central Pacific area, most of 
the islands are small and the Japanese 
have been fortifying them ever since 
the last war or longer. Nimitz, how- 
ever, like MacArthur, has repeatedly 
by-passed Japanese strong points. He 
slid through the stiff outer defenses 
of the Marshalls to seize the soft 
center of Kwajalein. He by-passed the 
Carolines, including Truk, entirely. 
The Marianas had to be taken—they 
are a keystone for which there was no 
substitute. 

The capture of an island in the Vol- 
cano-Bonin group likewise was ad- 
judged a necessity—not by the Navy 
or for the Navy, but by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in Washington and 
chiefly for the Army Air Forces. The 
island was needed for advance air 


.bases: (1) to smother Japanese air on 


other islands in the same chain and in 
the Izus, thus putting a stop to air 
attacks on the Marianas and on B-29s 
going to and from the Japanese home- 
land, and (2) to enable our own long- 
range fighter planes to escort the 
B-29s over metropolitan Japan. 

The practical choice was between 
Iwo Jima and Chichi Jima, in the 
Bonins. Both were believed to be 
heavily fortified and garrisoned. Chichi 
has only one airfield, while Iwo has 
two, with a third under construction. 

Although Iwo proved to be more 
nearly impregnable than was antici- 
pated, the Navy, the Marine Corps, 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff knew 
it would be tough. They would have 
skipped it if they had been able to 
see any less costly alternative. 


It would be unfortunate if this 
awful, bloody necessity were to be 
used to fan the embers of jealousy 
among the services and rivalry for the 
Pacific command. The big decisions on 
Pacific strategy are taken by the Joint 
Chiefs, representing all the services. 
The over-all command of these com- 
plex campaigns over vast ocean spaces 
logically belongs to the Navy. When 
large bodies of troops are put ashire, 
the generals will have their day—and it 
would be very difficult, on his record, 
to deny MacArthur his appropriate 
place as ground commander in the 
large-scale clashes with the Japanese 
Army which lie ahead. 
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Navy Department lifted its censorship 
from a statement made in July 1943 by 
an American naval lieutenant in the same 
convoy explaining that the escort had or- 
dered the ships'to scatter because of the 
approach of the battleship Tirpitz and 
23 other Nazi warships. 

@ At Halloran General Hospital, -Staten 
Island, where they had been driven by 
Army ambulances, the wounded service- 
men dined on filet mignon and collected 
$500,000 in back pay. Decoration® were 
awarded to 140. Their somber experi- 
ences had not deprived them of a sense 
of humor. Lt. Guy C. Rogers of Missoula, 
Mont., a pilot, revealed that his plane 
had been shot up by flak and that he had 
fallen 15,000 feet before extricating him- 
self from a piece of the fuselage. His 
clothes had burned and Rogers had de- 
scended into his captors’ hands clad only 
in his underwear. He grinned: “The 
Germans must have thought we were 
getting mighty hard up for equipment.” 


Pas. Krepper: Guilty 


The government prosecutor had worked 
up to the dramatic moment with care and 
skill. Standing before the jury in Federal 
District Court, Newark, N. J., he had ex- 
plained the significance of the plain white 
handkerchief found in possession of the 
eight Nazi saboteurs who landed on the 
United States coast from a German sub- 
marine in 1942. 

A Federal Bureau of Investigation 
technician dipped the handkerchief in a 
chemical mixture. Characters slowly 
emerged on the white fabric: “Pas. Krep- 
per. c/o E. Frey, R.F.D. 2, Box 40-E, 
Rahway.” The prosecutor explained that 
“Pas. Krepper” was the defendant, Carl 


‘ Emil Ludwig Krepper, 60-year-old for- 


mer Lutheran minister on trial for violat- 
ing the sabotage and censorship statutes. 

Krepper admitted he had made an 
agreement with the German Propaganda 
Ministry to work toward keeping the 
United States out of the war, but as- 


. serted he had regarded the contract as 


invalid after Germany declared war. His 
trial ended last week after six days, dur- 
ing which the government called 34 wit- 
nesses including fifteen FBI agents and 
Ernest Peter Burger, one of the two sabo- 
teurs whose lives were spared. The jury’s 
decision: Guilty as charged. 


Happy Birthday, George 


Down through the years Congress 
traditionally has convened on George 
Washington’s birthday to hear his Fare- 
well Address reread. Twice on such oc- 
casions, fights between members have 
marred the solemnity of the day. In 1889 
Senators William E. Chandler of New 
Hampshire and Joe Blackburn of Con- 
necticut exchanged words and blows; in 
1902, it was Senators “Pitchfork Ben” 
Tillman and John L. McLaurin, both of 


~ South Carolina. 






Scarcely had Rep. Marion T. Bennett | 








Since this picture was taken, Packard has completed more than 55,000 
Shown here escorting the last Packard from the lines 
are factory officials, including Pres. Geo. T. Christopher (right) 


combat engines. Shown 


ont make the mistake of forgetting this picture 


HERE YOU SEE the last new Packard that rolled off 
the line—more than three years ago. 


We’re showing you this picture to remind you 
that your car—even if it’s one of the last cars built 
in America—is now an old car. 


So drive it carefully. Take good care of it. For it 
will be longer than you think before you can get 
a new one. 


You can conserve your car, and prolong its life, — 


by protective service. Take care of little troubles 
before they develop into major repairs. Don’t let 
“hidden dangers,” caused by wartime driving con- 
ditions, catch you by surprise. 


Here at Packard, we’ve already built over 55,000 


Packard marine engines and Rolls-Royce aircraft. 


engines—and still they come. Someday, a new and 


finer Packard car will roll off our assembly lines. 


But until that day, remember this picture. 
Its moral is: take care of the car you’ve got! 
* ASK THE MAN 


who OWNS ONE & 


WARHAWK HURRICANE 
fighter fighter 


PACKARD 


PRECISION-BUILT POWER 
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Rankineand Hook brawl; McKellar reaches a new high in abuse; but Evans demonstrates cold restraint 


of Missouri completed the hour-long read- 
ing of the address last week than another 
fight broke out. Rep. John E. Rankin, 
ClO-baiting Mississippian, took on Rep. 
Frank Hook, ClO-elected member from 
Michigan. . 


In This Corner: Rankin is slight, 62, 
and noisy; Hook is burly, 51, and noisy. 
They brawled in words before they used 
their fists. The dispute started during a 
speech by Rep. Clare Hoffman, Michigan 
Republican, who was taking broad swipes 
at the New Deal, the Communists, Jus- 
tice Felix Frankfurter, Henry A. Wallace, 
the CIO, and the Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Committee (of which Hook was for- 
merly an official). 

Hook (interjecting): The CIO and the 
PAC are doing more to keep down the 
Communists than any other group in the 
United States. 

RANKIN (rising): Of. course they are 
keeping them down because they are tied 
around their necks . . . 

Hoox: And we hope to hold them 
down. ; 

RankKIN: You will hold them down. 

Hoox: And if the gentleman from 
Mississippi will quit his raving and rant- 
ing and get down... 

Rankin: Whenever I get down to the 
gentleman’s level as it is reflected down 
here by this FEPC and Communists that 
he has been mixed up with— ; 

Hoox: You ~are a God-damned liar 
when you say Communist party. 

RANKIN (rushing up the aisle toward 
Hook): Mr. Speaker, I demand those 
words be taken down (expunged from 
the record). 4 

The Gong: In the melee that followed 
most witnesses agreed that Rankin threw 
a headlock on Hook and tried to pummel 
him. Hook confined himself to clinching 
(“because I respect old age I wouldnt 
hit him”). They. were parted, suffering 
from little more than mussed hair, 

Rankin at once pressed his demand for 
Ho»k’s words to be stricken. (The official 


transcript recorded Hook’s utterance in 
blasphemous form; he insisted his words 
were “dirty liar.”) When the chair sus- 
tained Rankin, the record was expunged. ° 
Immediately Southern colleagues of 
Rankin announced they would _ seek 
Hook’s expulsion from the House. Ran- 
kin’s return to the floor later drew loud 
applause from both sides of the aisle. 
But overnight: tempers cooled. Next day 
Hook apologized before the House. Ran- 
kin contented himself with saying he was 
sorry the House had been disturbed. 
@ In the Senate it was grumpy Kenneth 
D.. McKellar of Tennessee who chose 
Washington’s birthday for a choice exhi- 
bition. Attacking an old opponent, Silli- 
man Evans, publisher of The Nashville 
Tennessean, McKellar climaxed a long 
harangue on Evans’s methods in acquir- 
ing the paper from the Reconstruction 


Finance Corporation in 1937 with these. 


words: 
“If I were describing Evans, I should 
say that he is a cross between a jumping 
bobtailed jerboa and a drunken alley cat 
with a large admixture of mangy and flea- 
bitten dog‘ thrown in. If he should die 


_.and appear at the gates of Hades, I am 


quite sure the devil would not admit 
him if he knew about his foul, filthy, 
lousy, lying, and corrupt record in The 
Nashville Tennessean.” 
In reply a few hours later Evans issued 
a coldly formal statement. It noted sim- 
ply that a Federal court had put the pa- 
er up for sale at public auction and that 
he was the only bidder. 


Ideological Scoop 


Rarely had the Patterson-McCormick 
newspapers had a scoop more to their 
liking. Under the dy-line of Walter Tro- 
han, veteran capital reporter, The Wash- 
ington Times-Herald and The Chicago 
Tribune broke the news of a sensational 





second 
vious term in he placed letters in the 

to li Dudley 
Rep. Martin Dies. Proved to be forgeries, 
they were later stricken. 


about-face in War Department policy: A 
secret directive of Dec. 30, 1944, sent to 
all commanding officers, had ruled that 
the mere fact of membership in or al- 
legiance to the Communist party no 
longer. could provide the basis for “prej- 
udicial action” against a soldier—unless 
it could first be proved his loyalty to 
party superseded his loyalty to country. 

The story had a twofold effect last 
week: (1) It was a tacit confession of 


‘the Army’s past policy, never before 


openly acknowledged, of barring known 
or suspected Communists from -officers’ 
training and from confidential assign- 
ments purely because of their ideology; 
and (2) it roused widespread Congres- 
sional clamor for a return to that policy. 


Once a Red . . . Official confirmation 
of the reversal came in a letter from 
Maj. Gen. James A. Ulio, the Army’s 
Adjutant General, to’ members. of «the 
House Military Affairs Committee. Ulio 
thus outlined the development of the 
Army’s viewpoint on Communists: 
€ Passage of the draft had made it diffi- 
cult for the Army to enforce the Hatch 
Act ban on admitting into the armed 
services anyone who advocated the over- 
throw of the government by force. To 
avoid application of this ban, the Com- 
munist party had given “leaves of ab- 
sence” to drafted. members, and. since 
the courts had ruled that past ties did 
not prove present party iation, the 
Army had found it virtually impossible 
to assemble legal proof that a soldier was 
a Communist. 

@ Inconclusive proof, on the other hand, 
had been somewhat less than satisfactory 
to the Army because draft dodgers could 
use it as a device to escape military serv- 


ice. 

@ Pending proof of membership, the War 
Department had kept suspected Com- 
munists from officer rank or from “sensi- 
tive” duties: But “long experience” had 
convinced the department that “mere sym- 
pathy with a given ideology or suspected 
membership... . . neither legally nor:as a 
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matter of abstract justice furnishes suffi- 
cient justification for adverse action.” 

@ Hence the department had concluded 
that the only solution was “to base action 
on the attitude and actions of the indi- 


vidual rather than on his alleged con- 


nection.” 


. Always a Red? Ulio promised that 
the new policy would be carefully 
watched and modified, if necessary. But 
congressmen were dissatisfied. Ulio’s ex- 
position, they pointed out, failed to ex- 
plain away a rather glaring inconsistency: 
The War Department’s formula .for dif- 
ferentiating between “loyal” and “dis- 
loyal” Communists varied widely from 
the formal ruling’ of the Department of 
Justice in 1942. In the Harry Bridges de- 
portation case, Attorney General Francis 
Biddle held that the Communist party 
taught the overthrow of the government 
by violence—a dictum presumably bind- 
ing on all-its members. indiscriminately. 

While the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee proceeded with plans to scrutinize 
the Army’s change «of mind, the War 
Department began its own inquiry—to 
determine how its new directive had 
found its way into the public prints. 


Jo-Jo and Friends 


Bathed in roseate hues, blush of 
dawn, 

Glittering ice, and perpetual snows. 

Mortmain of prehistoric, glacial age: 

Resting on gray mountains from 
earth’s first morn. 


Judge T. Alan Goldsborough, presid- 
ing: at the lunacy hearing, smiled and 
looked knowing. “That sounds like Archi- 


iiaaeiadniac 








bald MacLeish,” he remarked to an 


audibly appreciative courtroom. “No, 
your honor, that was pure Stinson,” At- 
torney James L. Laughlin replied. 
“Here’s a sample of MacLeish. It’s called 
‘The German Girls: The German Girls’ 
and it goes like this:” 


Are you familiar with the mounted 
-" men, 
Who ask us this? The linden leaves? 
The pianos? . 
Answering evening with yesterday— 
they are the leaves? 
Who asked us this ‘in the cat's hour 
when evening 
Curled in the sitting room listening 
under the lamp 
To the linden loanes in the wind and 
the courtyard pianos.. 


Laughlin’s ammunition was not ex- 
hausted. Having read another sample of 
Jo-Jo’s work, he drew again on MacLeish: 


The Oklahoma Ligno and Litho- © 
- graph Co.,~ 
Weeps at a nude by Michaelangelo. 


No mere literary dalliance prompted 
Laughlin’s poetic outburst before Judge 
Goldsborough’s court in the District of 
Columbia last week. Erstwhile defense 
lawyer at the late sedition trial (until he 
was expelled), Laughlin had found a new 
client: Joseph, or, as he preferred to be 
called, Jo-Jo, Stinson. “the 60-year-old 
former State Department attorney . is 
chiefly celebrated in capital circles for the 
flamboyance of his favorite attire—black 
checked riding pants, lavender. checked 


riding coat, brown checked ye ; 
brown leather boots, and a white ‘ fea 


In comparing the verse. . Stinson and 
MacLeish, the poet now turned Assistant 
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meu of State, e, Laughlin had a ‘defi- 
nite motive—to prove that a man who 
could turn out poetry indistinguishable 
from the MacLeish brand was a man 
who could safely be released from hos- 
pital observation despite an adverse find- 
ing by the District Commission on Men- 
tal Health. 

Whether Laughlin’s coup would con- 
vince the eight-man, four-woman jury 
at the lunacy hearing remained to be 
seen. Before the jurors were these salient 
facts on Jo- Jo's recent activities: 

Dressed in his customary fashion, 
Jo-Jo had early in January married 78. 
year-old Violet Biddle of Detroit (NEws- 
WEEK, Jan. 15)—in a municipal judge’s 
chambers, since his announced plan to 
be married in the White House by Chiet 


_ . Justice Harlan D. Stone fell through. A 


week later, his bride disappeared—kid- 
napped, the’ concluded. Seeking her, 
Jo-Jo showed up at the White House to 

consult Mrs. Roosevelt, an “old friend.” 
Next he called on another “old friend,” 
Chief Justice Stone. Failing again to get 
in, Jo-Jo made a reference to the “Chief 
Injustice.” Stone's alarmed butler called 
the police. .. 

At the hearing three psychiatrists testi- 


~ fied that.a period of observation at Gal- 


linger Hospital had persuaded them that 
Stinson was of unsound mind, suffering 
from a manic-depressive psychosis, but 
that his condition was “amenable to treat- 


ment.” Among those present in the court- 


room was Jo-Jo’s wife, who had reap- 
peared after his arrest, first to contem- 


plate an annulment, later to decide to 


stand: by her husband. Among those not 


present was Mrs. Roosevelt: efforts of her 


“old friend” to serve her with a subpoena 
had cmap 





‘Mrs. F.D.R. misses a subpoena; Jo-Jo pleads sanity; his lawyer. reads MacLeish to prove it 
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This advertisement is One of a series on New Or 
improved Thompson products that will speed 
bostwar progress—automotive, aeronautical, and _ 
industrial, hee 


We picked this 


@ At the end of the First World War, 
with top flying speeds around 100 miles 
an hour, the life of an aircraft engine 
valve was about 50 flying hours. 


Today Thompson aircraft engine 
valves often operate over 5,000 hours 
— 1,000,000 air miles—before, replace- 
ment is necessary. 


Behind this valve evolution is a story 
of unremitting search by our engineers, 
metallurgists and factory men for new 
steels, improved designs and new pro- 
duction methods to combat three great 
enemies. of valve life—heat, pounding 
and wear. This research continues today, 
and always will. For a modern aircraft 
exhause valve must resist the burning 
and warping attacks of white-hot engine 
gases, and it must stand up to a rapid-fire 
barrage of “hammer blows”—1500 to 
2000. a minute—as it opens and closes. 






“THOMPSON q]'p AIRCRAFT C2ODUCTS CO. 


out of the air 


In such an inferno even the finest alloy 
steels, alone, were not enough. Some- 
thing had to be added inside the valve 
to speed the heat from the valve head. 
First, years ago, ordinary lithium and 
potassium nitrates were put into a hollow 
valve stem. Now metallic sodium is in- 
serted in a valve with both the head and 
stem hollowed out. How to forge such a 
valve was in itself a problem that took 
years to solve. 


Today every type of American fighter, 
bomber and transport plane, and many 
other military engines, are equipped 
with Thompson Sodium-Cooled Valves. 


Soon after the, war this aircraft-type 
valve will be built into heavy-duty truck, 
bus, tractor, and other engines. Even- 
tually you may be enjoying the improved 
operation, power and economy of a 
Passenger car engine fitted with the 
valyes ‘“‘we picked out of the air’. 


Thompson (4 Products, Inc. 
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THE THOMPSON SODIUM-COOLED VALVE FOR 
AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


Cross-sectional view at the right shows how Thomp- 
son aircraft exhaust valves are filled about 60 
with metallic sodium. The sodium liquefies under 
engine heat, splashes the inside surfaces 
rapidly carries beat away from the red-hot valve 
head. Forged from finest steel and super-finished 
or nitrided, this valve is built with watch-like 
precision. 





THE NEW SODIUM-COOLED VALVE FOR TRUCKS 
AND BUSES 

Above is a pre-view 4 the postwar . Thompson 

Sodium-Cooled Valve for heavy-duty truck, bus, 

tractor, marine and industrial engines, It is now 

used in the engines of many military vehicles. 


Beating Production Schedules on Vital Parts 
for Planes, Tanks, Submarines, PT Boats, Torpe- 
does, Jeeps, Half-Tracks, Tractors, and Trucks 





MANUFACTURERS OF AUTOMOTIVE, AIRCRAFT AND INDUSTRIAL PARTS—GENERAL OFFICES: CLEVELAND—PLANTS IN OHIO, MICHIGAN, CALIFORNIA and CANADA 
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After all—the 
point’s the pencil 
and vice versa. 
On every Venus 
VELVET the 
point is smooth and 
strong. It stays. 
sharp, keeps writ- 
ing clean. Try 
Venus VELVETS... 
you'll specify them! 


Venus VELVETS 
& are better pencils 
. . - but only 5¢. 
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Ziff Boom Bang 


William B. Ziff doesn’t look like a pro- : 


moter. He is mild-mannered and bespec- 
tacled. He doesn’t buy a new business 
suit until his old one shines. But back of 
this unobtrusive front is a first-class pub- 
licist’s brain: Once he starts talking about 
his latest cause, his drive for personal 
recognition as an authority on political 


and military science bursts through. It ° 


explains why he has several publicity ex- 
perts on his payroll, why he retains a 
New York public-relations firm, why day 
by day the nation is becoming increas- 
ingly “Ziff-conscious.” 

For three months, Ziff has been warn- 
ing that only a Ziff-designed political 
revolution can save the world from an- 
other Armageddon. He had been thinking 
about it himself since the war started. 
And when Ziff thinks, phones ring, wires 
hum and presses roll. Now, Ziff is but- 
tonholing congressmen. 


How to Win the War: After serving 
as an, Air Corps observer in the last war, 
Ziff dabbled for a while in newspaper 
work, then founded Ziff's Magazine. It 


- died, but a string of aviation and other 


technical journals and wealth followed. 

Coming to Washington two years ago 
to do a stint in this war, Ziff found a 
niche as part-time technical adviser to a 
Justice Department section which was 
combing cartel files and sweating enemy 
aliens to obtain data on bombing targets 
in the Reich. It was in this atmosphere 
that Ziff wrote “The Coming Battle of 
Germany.” 

Orthodox strategists snorted, but some 
extremist airmen endorsed his thesis that 
the airplane could shorten the war if 
used against Germany as a battering ram. 


How to Win the Peace: For Ziff, it 
was only logical to follow up by pre- 
senting what he considers the only feasi- 
ble means of keeping the Big. Four’s 
aerial battering rams from splintering 
each other in a war after this one. In 
“The Gentlemen Talk of Peace,” brought 
out last November by Macmillan, he 
derided the possibility of their doing so 
by pacts. Instead, the book proposed di- 
viding the world into four super-states 
comprising Russia and Eastern Europe, 
a United Western Europe, a United 
Orient, and a United Western Hemi- 
sphere with the United States as its-core. 
Africa would be the mandated outlet for 
expansionist drives. 

In Russia, to which the division prom- 
ised little, and in Britain, which it would 
make an offshore adjunct of the United 
Western Hemisphere, the idea was 
none too gently received. The Soviet 
press denounced Ziff as a Fascist. “Ziff,” 
London Daily Mail, 
“should zip his lip.” 


Ziff: Eiffel ties brighten old suits 


Ziff did nothing of the sort. He trans- 
ferred “The Gentlemen,” languishing at 
Macemillan’s, to his own publishing house, 
which began a promotion campaign so 
aggressive that by last week the book 
had advanced to thirteenth place on The 
New York Times best-seller list. Mean- 
time, its author began to promote his 
thesis on Capitol Hill and in the society 
salons. 


Elsa and the Prophet: Under the 
wing of the New York celebrity shep- 
herdess Elsa Maxwell, he mingled with 
150 of Washington’s elite at a party given 
by Mrs. Evalyn Walsh McLean in honor 
of Vice President and Mrs. Truman. 
There were other parties, too. Mospitality 
and rapid-fire discourses on the peace 
were dispensed in the Ziff town house 
and at Mulberry Grove farm, his 1,600- 
acre Maryland estate. His outline of the 
Ziff plan before the “76 and 77 Club” 
held the attention of 40 members of the 
76th and 77th Congress for three hours. 
The talk spread. 

This week, Ziff completed plans to en- 
list grassroots support. His office dis- 
closed that close to 100 radio stations 
have accepted an offer of a half-hour 
transcribed program, to be available start- 
ing March 17, announcing a public con- 
test for $10,000 in prizes for the 100 
peace plans deemed best by a panel of 
notables, including Messrs. Truman and 
Ziff. A twenty-minute dramatization of 
“The Gentlemen,” preceding announce- 
ment of the contest, is expected to 
stimulate sales and increase the pro- 
fessional peacemakers’ consciousness of 
William B. Ziff. 














IT’S YOUR POSTWAR ELECTRICAL HOME 





THINK of your electrified home to come... big and 
little appliances of all kinds . . . advanced heating 
-.. air-conditioning . . . better lighting . . . tele- 
vision ... All fine servants—but they will be handi- 
capped if you give them insufficient electrical ca- 
pacity. | 
So often electrical wiring plans are based on past 


electrical experience—a poor guide to the needs of 


peak loads to come. It’s far safer to plan reserve ca- 
pacity in line with the huge future increase in elec- 
trical usage. You'll save yourself plenty of grief 


later in breakdowns and expensive alterations. 

Manufacturers! Apply this in terms of industrial 
equipment in your business. The problem’s the 
same. Make sure you have ample electrical capacity 
to meet the huge future increases in electrical usage 
sure to come. In plants too, planned wiring will 
cost a lot less than unplanned wiring. 

Before structures get out of the planning stage, 
it will pay to consult electrical contractor, utility 
power engineer, plant power engineer. They'll | 


. agree that it’s always wiser to Wire Abead! «ses 


ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 


25 Broadway, New York 4... Sales Offices in Principal Cities: 
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Last dinner in the Crimea for the Big Three; a Big Fourth still resents the empty place at the feast 
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As Foil for Crusader in de Gaulle, 
France Turns to Foreign Minister 


Life as Historian, Teacher, 
and Resistance Leader Tempers 
Ambition of Georges Bidault 


To Gen. Charles de Gaulle they were 
the “golliwog kings.” That was what so 
infuriated him about President Roose- 
velt’s invitation to confer at Algiers dur- 
ing the President’s trip back from the 
Crimea conference. For Mr. Roosevelt 
had first stopped in Egypt and there 
talked with Ibn Saud, Haile Selassie, and 
young Farouk (see page 60). It was too 
much—three golliwogs placed before the 
leader of resurgent France. 

So de Gaulle refused to go to meet 
the President, as both Paris and Mr. 
Roosevelt admitted last week. The Presi- 
dent put a sarcastic bite into a public 
statement that he was most disappointed 
because “questions of mutual interest and 
importance to France and the United 
States are pending.” De Gaulle officially 
pleaded lack of time; privately, he com- 
plained that on such short notice he 
could not intelligently represent France’s 
views and Paris sources said that anyway 
he could not fly anywhere until the Unit- 
ed States supplied him with the two 
transport planes he had requested. 


The French themselves were startled at 
the general’s action, although there was 
not much public criticism. How, they ap- 
parently began to ask themselves, could 
France’s diplomacy be conducted by a 
man who put everything on a highly per- 
sonal basis and always faced the world 
with a chip on his shoulder? The answer 
pointed straight to a mild little man, 
probably the only one in a position to 
curb de Gaulle’s impetuous actions—the 
French Foreign Minister. Georges Bidault. 
For example, de Gaulle seemed about to 
decline to allow French representation at 
the San Francisco United Nations confer- 
ence. Bidault threatened to resign. De 
Gaulle came to his senses. 


Picking Up the Pieces: Bidault has 
attracted little attention, and his influence 
with de Gaulle is debatable. Yet, in his 
quiet way, Bidault has followed the gen- 
eral in all his diplomatic forays, picking 
up the pieces. By last week he was begin- 
ning to acquire stature of his own. In ad- 
dition to persuading de Gaulle to back 
down on San Francisco, Bidault: 

@ Reached an agreement with Paul-Hen- 
ri Spaak, Belgian Foreign Minister, on 
the future of Western Germany and 
signed accords for economic cooperation 
between France and the Low Countries 
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and for an exchange of goods between 
France and the Belgo-Luxembourg eco- 
nomic union. 

@ Prepared for his first cross-Channel 
trip, to discuss the Crimean decisions 
and other matters with Foreign Secretary 
Anthony Eden, who has described him as 
the ablest French Foreign Minister he 
ever dealt with. 

Georges Bidault was born into a mid- 
dle-class family 45 years ago in Moulins. 
Devoutly Catholic, he studied the classics 
at a Jesuit school in Italy. After he re- 
turned to France and the Sorbonne, he 
entered the army at 18. With the Ar- 
mistice Bidault returned to his studies, 
took his degree in history, and began 
a teaching career, getting in 1935 the 
degree of agrégé, the highest in French 
education. 

At two military schools, at Lycées in 
Valenciennes and Rheims, and_ finally 
at the top boys’ school in Paris, the Lycée 
Louis le Grand, Bidault was a typically 
shabby professor and a sparkling and 
opinionated lecturer who frequently re- 
warded his students with after-class café 
sessions on history and _ international 
relations. 

At night he edited the liberal Catholic 
newspaper l’Aube (The Dawn), organ 
of the Christian Democrat party and in- 
fluential spokesman for young left-wing 
French Catholics. That was the extent 
of his political activity, except for one 
unsuccessful try for a Chamber of Dep- 
uties seat in 1935. Called into the army 
in February, 1940, he applied for front- ° 
line duty and was captured near St. 
Quentin. 


Makin 
last war, 


History: As a veteran of the 
m before 1900, Bidault was 


freed from a German prison camp i | ‘ 





The first automobile sale in America was made by 
Alexander Winton in 1898. But already there was being “engineered” 

a motor oil that was to solve some tough problems for the industry 
during the next forty years . . . an oil to be known 

world-wide as Havoline! 


The year Teddy Rapsevelt was first elected 
— 1904 —Havoline was finally perfected. 
And none too soon. Engine power began 
to be stepped up year by year. Havoline 
was steadily improved to 
meet the challenge of 
closer engine tolerances, 
new friction problems. 


> y In the great era which saw the passing of the hand-crank 
and the birth of the self-starter, Havoline created a way to rid 
motor oil of harmful waxes, and 
followed it up with a means of reducing carbon residue. 
Motor oil was made really pure! 


Forty years of improvement is why 
Insulated Havoline gives you what 
your car needs today — a cleaner en- 
gine; more power and “go”; more 
mileage per gallon of gas; easier start- 
ing; added battery life; longer time 
between engine overhauls; longer life 


for your car. Make a change to the 
best—to Insulated Havoline Motor 
Oil—today! 

Tomorrow? Havoline will be more 
than a motor oil! Out of Texaco’s 
wartime experience is coming a new 
kind of motor lubricant. 


Coming -@ Great-Wllt HAVOLINE 





For Your Enjoyment...2 Great Radio Programs ' 
Tune in JAMES MELTON: The TEXACO STAR METROPOLITAN OPERA: Complete broadcasts 


THEATRE every Sunday night. 


hs 


of great operas évery Saturday afternoon. 


Consult newspapers for time and stations 
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( ) NE business in which mud-throw- 
F ing is standard procedure is the 
drilling of oil wells—and the deeper 
man is forced to delve for oil, the 
more important a good throwing 
“arm” becomes. 


The mud in question is a soupy mix- 
ture of clay, water and oil used to 
wash out the bore in drilling; the 
“arm” is what oilmen call a rotary 
hose. The mud is pumped through the 
hose, down to the bottom of the 
hollow drill, where it cleans the bit 
and flushes the heavy cuttings up to 
the surface through the casing. 


Naturally it takes tremendous pres- 
sure to force this viscous mud down 
a boring that may go two miles deep 
before hitting oil. That is the maxi- 
mum depth of most wells today, and 
pressure-limit of most rotary hose. So 
when a prominent petroleum company 
decided to sink a 15,000-foot well— 
nearly three miles deep—the drillers 
sought a super-hose. 


On recommendation of the G.T.M.— 
Goodyear Technical Man—they used 
Style 245-H Rotary Hose, developed 


Here's a Mud-Slinger 
with 15,000-Foot Range! 


by Goodyear Research for deep well 
drilling. This hose has a synthetic 
rubber tube highly resistant to oil- 
and mud-abrasion. It has integral- 
flanged ends to insure high-speed flow 
and easy coupling. But most impor- 
tant of all, it is armored with two 
plies of high-tensile, flexible, cabled- 
steel wire to withstand a test pressure 
in excess of 5,000 pounds per square 
inch! 

Using this rugged hose, drillers needed 
no replacements—had no hose trouble 
—in spite of the extreme bottom-hole 


pressure encountered. Such standout — 


performance is one more example of 
Goodyear’s ability to build super- 
standard hose, not only for rotary 
drilling, but all industrial needs. For 
complete information, call on the 
G.T.M. Write Goodyear, Akron 16, 
Ohio or Los Angeles 54, California. 


FOR HOSE, BELTING, PACKING, 
MOLDED GOODS and other industrial 
rubber products, quality -perfected 
in Goodyear’s large Rubber Research 
Laboratory, phone your local 
Goodyear Industrial Rubber Products 
Distributor. 
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MINING COMES. UP FOR MORE 


No doubt you usually think of coal 
mining as an underground job. It is, of 
course. But now that extra quantities of 
fuel are needed, operations in many 
fields are being carried out on the sur- 
face too—and millions of additional 
tons of coal are being “mined” in 
broad daylight. 

In strip mining, as this surface mining 
is called, the 4 f layer of earth above 
the coal seam is lo 
plosives and removed by huge power 
shovels, like the one illustrated here, 
which scoops up 35 cubic yards at one 
bite. In addition, hundreds of bulldozers, 
draglines, scrapers, tractors and trucks 
have been brought into service to speed 
up production. 

Naturally, all operations are on a big 
scale, including the use of explosives. 
In some instances overburdens 50 feet 


osened with high ex- 





deep, 80 feet long and more than 200 


feet across, are “shot” down and loos-. 


ened into easily handled material in one 
multiple blast! The success or failure 
of such operations depends greatly on 
the proper application of explosives. 

Here the skill and experience 
of Cyanamid explosive ere 
in developing a special line of 
explosives for this purpose are 

roving of vital importance. 

heir work, indeed, is one of the 
factors that has made possible the 
economical production of more 
than sixty-five million tons of coal 
in 1942 and seventy-six and a 
half million tons'in 1943. 

‘The manufacture of industrial 
explosives and the improvement 
of their quality and efficiency for 
use in mining, quarrying, road 





One of a series illustrating Cyanamid’s many activities, 


building and other construction are’ 
functions in which Cyanamid has long 
taken a leading role. It is part of the 
broad scale chemical service through 
which Cyanamid is helping to make 
industrial progress. 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. ¥. 


MOLDING THE FUTURE THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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July 1941. He joined the resistance move- 
rgent in Paris, but because of his known 
anti-Nazism was sent out of the occupied 
zone to Lyon. There, in “the capital of 
the Resistance,” he became a teacher 
and active fighter against the Germans 
once more. When Vichy newspapers de- 
nounced him in 1943, he went under- 
ground and returned to Paris, later to 
become the president of the National Re- 
sistance Council. 

Bidault’s brother, Paul, was also an 
active resistance worker. His younger 
sister, Marcelle, served as a nurse in the 
St. Cyr Hospital in Marseille, where she 
smuggled comforts to prisoners of the 
Germans and supplied patriots in hiding. 
She continued her secret work in Paris, 
but was arrested last June and badly 
beaten by the Gestapo. Bidault himself, 
wearing a small mustache and a hat as 
his only disguise, had narrow escapes 
but was never captured. 

Last September Bidault moved abrupt- 
ly to the historic Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs on the Quai d’Orsay. He horrified 
his new valet with the information that 
the only clothes he owned were the 
frayed suit and threadbare overcoat he 
had worn throughout the occupation (the 
Nazis had taken his Paris apartment and 
all his possessions). He did bring with 
him, however, an erudite background 
in history and foreign affairs, a thorough 


4 knowledge of Latin (which he sprinkles 


through his writing), a skimpy acquaint- 
ance with one foreign language (Eng- 
lish), the enthusiastic support of the 
French resistance movement, and a 
genuine delight in the prospect of mak- 
ing instead of teaching history. 









European 


Georges Bidault now makes history 


The strain of underground battle left 
him jittery and underweight. Still deli- 
cate, he has an appetite so slim that he 
breakfasts on an apple and coffee, pecks 
disinterestedly at other meals, and has 
alarmed his secretary so much that she 
has hired a new cook for him. 

Short, slight, clean-shaven, with dark 


hair that is now graying, Bidault has a 
striking face. Almost round, but unusual- 
ly strong, it gives him a deceptive ap- 
pearance of youthful robustness and 
sturdiness. He has acquired some new 


-dark blue suits, a blue fur-lined coat 


bought for his trip to Moscow, and a felt 
hat which he rarely carries. 


Quai d’Orsay, 1945: In a three-room 
apartment over his offices at the Minis- 
try, Bidault leads a hard-working, soli- 
tary bachelor life. His day begins when 

e breakfasts at 9 and goes over the 
morning papers with his secretary in the 
ornate living room crammed with books, 
files, reports, and newspapers. 

In his office, Empire rococo in style 
like the rest of the Ministry, Bidault looks 
small and lost behind a large, glass- 
topped gilt table surrounded by curli- 
cued chairs, small marble-topped stands, 
and nine Rubens tapestries showing the ~ 
life of Marie de Medici. Only an incon- 
gruous mahogany desk chair and a tele- 
phone and desk switchboard keep the 
office from looking like a drawing room. 

Lunch is an occasion for Cabinet dis- 
cussions on Tuesdays and Fridays, for 
entertaining on other days. Even when 
he has guests, government business dom- 
inates his evenings, and Bidault ends 
them by late reading. He favors history, 
travel, and novels, especially those deal- 
ing with Europe between wars. Only his 
hobby of stamp collecting varies the 
1outine of work. (He frequently rum- 
mages through his secretary's waste- 
basket and accuses her of throwing away 
fine specimens.) Occasionally, when he 
travels, he continues his prewar avoca- 





Why the Polish question is still a 
tragic and almost insolvable problem 
is revealed in this dispatch from Ed- 
ward Weintal of NEwsweEeEx’s Washing- 
ton Bureau. 


@ Following the public announcement 
of the Crimea decision three Polish off- 
cers of Lt. Gen. Wladyslaw Anders’s 
Polish -Corps in Italy committed sui- 
cide in front of their units. Anders him- 
self requested from Field Marshal Sir 
Harold Alexander, Allied commander 
in the Mediterranean, - permission to 
withdraw his troops from Italy and re- 
turn them to England. After consulting 
Prime Minister Churchill, Alexander re- 
fused, fearful of what 40,000 armed 
men in an ugly mood might do. 

@ Washington officials discussing 
Stalin’s general distrust of Poles 

an incident of General de Gaulle’s re- 
cent Moscow visit. De Gaulle had with 


ton Palewski, who, though of Polish 
parents, was born and raised in France. 





him his personal political adviser, Gas- _ th 


“Once a Pole...” 


At the farewell dinner, after convention- 
al toasts were exchanged, Stalin offered 
one “to the representative of Poland.” 
A hush fell over the room and the guests 
looked around thinking that, unknown 
to them, some Lublin dignitary was 
present at the banquet. Unperturbed, 
Stalin repeated his toast staring hard 
at Palewski. “But he is not Polish, he 
is French,” the Frenchmen present pro- 
tested in whispers. “Once a Pole, al- 
ways a Pole,” Stalin replied, emptying 
his glass. 
@ At the Crimea conference, the Rus- 
sians originally 0a that the Pol- 
ish Government backed by them be 
enlarged by the addition of other mem- 
bers gf the government’s -own choice, 
while President Roosevelt and Prime 
- Minister Churchill insisted that an en- 
tirely new government be formed and 
that no mention be made in the com- 
muniqué of agg od the Lublin or the 
London group. Under the compromise 
e Lublin government is taken as a 
basis but it is to be “reorganized” rather 
than merely “enlarged.” 








Chuychill, supported by the Presi- 
dent, insisted that the commission com- 
posed of Foreign Commissar Vyaches- 
laff Molotoff of Russia, Ambassador 
W. Averell Harriman of the United 
States, and Ambassador Sir Archibald 
Clark-Kerr of Britain should not be 
called upon to select Poles for govern- 
ment membership but should merely 
act as umpire in personnel disputes 
submitted to it by rival Polish factions. 
It was also stipulated that the commis- 
sion’s chairmanship should not be vest- 
ed permanently in Molotoff but should 
rotate among the three members. The 
principle to be adopted at least by the 
American and British members of the 
commission in dealing with non-Lublin 
Poles is that the Provisional Govern- 
ment of National Unity is an entirely 
new body. Former Premier Stanislaw 
Mikolajezyk, who can have no dealings 
with the Lublinites after their denun- 
ciation of General Bér and the Polish 
Home Army for the Warsaw upris- 
ing, may be persuaded to join on that 

asis. 
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tion of amateur naturalist and collects 
unusual mushroofiis, 

In the Foreign Ministry Bidault at- 
tempts to be independent both of the 
Christian Democrats and of the Vatican. 
His goal, like his chief's, is “greatness” 
for France, and though he did not meet 
de Gaulle until the liberation of Paris, he 
admired him then 4nd still gets along 
well with his temperamental chief. 

Emotional, restless, and academic in 
his approach to most problems, Bidault 
nevertheless has charm and tact. These 
qualities smoothed Prime Minister 
Churchill’s visit to Paris; they compen- 
sated. for the correct rigidity of de 
Gaulle’s conduct in Moscow and helped 
make that visit a al success for 
Bidault as well. In London they were 
anticipated eagerly by the men who had 
supported and then had been abused by 
Charles de Gaulle. 


Italy: Home Rule 


The Allies made the first big step 
toward giving Italy back to the Italians 
last week. The Allied Commission which 
exercised a far-reaching control over 
nearly all phases of Italian political life 
was reduced to a purely advisory status 
and most of its officials withdrawn. 
Henceforth, the Bonomi government may 
appoint officials and diplomats and issue 
laws and decrees without first consulting 
the Allies. The move was agreed upon by 
Prime Minister Churchill and President 
Roosevelt during their meeting at Malta 
before the Crimea conference. The next 
step may be the relaxation of controls on 
Italian finance and economy. 


NEWSWEEK 


France: Death or Exit? 


The most notorious turncoat of pre- 
war France is dead, the Nazis announced 
last week. In Southwestern Germany, 
presumably near the little town of Sig- 
maringen where the remnants of the 
Vichy Government have } peered Jac- 
ques Doriot was reported killed when 
low-flying Allied planes attacked his car. 
The news—if true—marked the end of 
one of the ugliest careers in French poli- 
tics. 

For all but the last decade of his life, 
46-year-old Doriot was an ardent cham- 
pion of French workers, a star of the 
French Communist party, and a power- 
ful labor politician. A thickset working- 
man, a confident, colorful speaker, he won 
the loyalty of the turbulent Paris indus- 
trial district of St. Denis, which elected 
him its mayor and sent him to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. But in the late 1920s, 
his devotion to Communism began to fade 
as his love of power rose. He was expelled 
from the French Communist party in 1984 
and later ousted as Mayor of St. Denis on 
charges of pert 

In 1935 Doriot founded the Parti Pop- 
ulaire Francais and became a full-fledged 
Fascist. When France fell, he stepped 
up the PPF’s terrorist attacks on the 
enemies of Vichy and Germany; he or- 
ganized young hoodlums into a “youth 
organization” and sponsored the French 
Anti-Bolshevik Legion for service on the 
eastern front. When Vichy collapsed, he 
fled with his fellow collaborationists to 
Germany. eae 

It is possible that the death of the 
“President of the French Committee for 





Jacques Doriot (bespectacled) in happier Wehrmacht days 
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Liberation and Fiihrer of the PPF” is 
more Official than real. The Germans’ 
announcement may be only the first of 
many that will publicly record the dis- 
appearance of Nazi fanatics. Equipped 
with new identity papers, and in some 
cases disguised by plastic surgery, the 
war crimi of Germany and its satel- 
lites are preparing to go underground 
and continue the Nazi battle. 





Greece: Reverberations 


The peace and quiet that Athens has 
enjoyed since the end of the Greek civil 
war seven weeks ago were just beginning 
to seem normal last week when the gov-. 
ernment of Gen. Nicholas Plastiras was 
shaken by a Cabinet crisis. Three Min- 
isters charged the impulsive, -hard-faced, 
and hard-headed Premier with undue 
harshness toward his former enemies, the 
Communist-led EAM and its army, the 
ELAS. 

Pericles Rhallis, Minister of the In- 
terior, resigned. The Ministers of Agri- 
culture and Justice were reported ready 
to follow suit. Athens newspapers de- 
clared that the city jails were still filled 
with men seized by the government dur- 
ing the civil struggle, though their re- 
lease had been promised, and that an 
average of 1,500 more were being ar- 
rested each day. Rumors grew that the 
iron-willed Plastiras, occupying the Min- 
istries of War, Navy, Air, and Interior as 
well as the Premiership, now fancied him- 
self as a dictator. 

But after conferring with the remain- 
ing members of his Cabinet, with the 
counsel and support of the British, 
Plastiras announced “complete accord” 
within the government and promised 
once more “complete execution of the 
terms of the peace treaty.” 


Rumania: Revolution 


Gen. Nicolae Radescu, Premier of Ru- 
mania and an old-time cavalryman, 
slipped in his saddle last week. For two 
months, the general had ruled with a 
coalition government and the supervision 
of a Russian-dominated Allied Control 
Commission. But the Communists have 
been growing more and more aggressive 
ever since Rumania surrendered and now 
they cracked the coalition with demands 
for a new “National Democratic Front.” 

In Bucharest, armed Reds attacked the 
royal palace, the Ministry of Interior, and 
the Premier’s office. When Rumanian sol- 
diers fired back, casualties—among them 
a Cabinet Minister—were reported heavy. 
In the provincial towns of Brasov, Cra-* 
iova, and Caracal, other insurgents joined 
in the assault. Martial law was declared 
throughout Rumania. 

The rebels’ leader was Anna Pauker, a 
colorful Communist fanatic. Now in her 
mid-40s, Anna Pauker abandoned teach- 
ing for revolution, married a Communist, 
aad spent ten years in jail as a political 


prisoner before heading for Moscow. She 
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At times like these when plant executives must be 
ready on a moment's notice to shift plant facilities 
from one type of production to another, you're lucky 
if your Motor Control is UNITROL. This newest of all 
forward steps in Motor Control equipment pioneered 
by Cutler-Hammer Engineers, gathers up controls 
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more control, more machines, more operations. 
UNITROL houses all the control within the space of 
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dividual control units can be changed at will, sec- 
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filing cabinet sections in your office. 

Take advantage of today's opportunity to mod- 
emize your control equipment by replacing it with 
UNITROL and be ready for the shift, any shift now 
or in the future. Let a Cutler-Hammer engineer sur- 
vey your requirements. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1416 
St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. Associate: Canadian 
Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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The control is mounted 
in a UNITROL Door 
Frame. 





The door frame is 
mounted in a UNITROL 





Sections are grouped 
together and joined. 





Presto! you have a 
complete, compact 
plant-serving Motor 
Control center, ready 
for any need to come. 
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European 
Three kings on a visit: Sailor eyes roll when Ibn Saud, Guardian of Mecca, is piped aboard .. . 


The Twain Meet 
Negus and Sons of the Prophet 
Trod Cruiser’s Deck to See F.D.R. 


still carries a bullet in her hip, souvenir 
of earlier battles; her son is a lieutenant 
in the Red Army. 

While Radescu declared that the situa- 
tion was “well in hand” and that he 
would not resign, Moscow took another 
line. Pravda stated that Radescu had 
“proved incapable of éstablishing a stable 
order.” A new Rumanian government 


could be expected, it added. 


Holland: Starvation 


The story of occupied Holland was told 
last week by a man who had escaped to 
the liberated southern section. David An- 
derson, New York Times correspondent 
in the Netherlands, recorded this tragic 
account of the Dutch people’s suffering: 
@ In the great cities Of Arnsterdam, Rot- 
terdam, and The Hague, life for the 
Dutch is reduced to a constant search for 
food and concealment from the Germans. 
Amsterdam has no telephones, electric 
lighting or gas, no civilian automobiles, 
buses or streetcars. Restaurants are closed; 
movie theaters have been converted into 
military hospitals. The few stores that 
have stocks are open only two hours a day. 
@ Most of Amsterdam’s 1,000,000 stay 
in bed to save their waning strength. 
Only women venture into the streets, to 
collect 2 liters (about 2 quarts) of water 
a day and the weekly ration of 1 pound 
of bread. The curfew sounds at 8 p.m., 
but at any hour of the day or night the 
Germans may come searching for men 
and boys to ship to the Reich. 

@ At dawn a pitiful stream of women 
and children trudges out of Amsterdam 


toward the farming country to forage for 


food. Since September 2,000 of them 
have dropped dead by the roadside. 


A United States cruiser lying in Great 
Bitter Lake near the southern end of the 
Suez Canal became the center of interest 
for the entire Middle East. For there, 
on his way home from the Crimea con- 
ference, President Roosevelt stopped off 
to receive King Ibn Saud of Saudi Arab- 
ia, Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia, 
and King Farouk of Egypt. The confer- 
ences were more picturesque than sig- 
nificant. 

Despite the importance of the Middle 
East and the clash of interests there, 
the President seemed chiefly to be moti- 


_ vated by his long-held belief that the 


heads of states should meet personall: 
as frequently as possible. Mr. Roosevelt 

so co with Prime. ‘Minister 
Churchill (who again promised to throw 
all Britain’s power into the Japanese 
war), and the Prime Minister, too, talked 
with the three rulers and other Middle 


East leaders. 


Pilgrimage in Reverse: Ibn Saud was 
easily the most important of the Presi- 
dent’s royal visitors and his trip the most 
specta . For the first time in his 65 
years, the 6-foot-5 monarch left Arabia. 

An American destroyer sent to the 
steaming Red Sea port of Jidda to pick 
up the .monarch and his party of 48 
Moslems was piloted into the harbor by 
a barefoot Arab. Rich Oriental carpets 
covered the destroyer’s gray decks and 


heavy gilt chairs lined the rail. With his 


Aba billowing out behind and his gold- 


crowned headdress glittering in the desert 
sun, the King marched aboard. 

; d his colorful and noisy entour- 
age a herd of bleating sheep were driven 
up the gangplank into a makeshift pen 
on the destroyer’s fantail. That evening, 
Ibn Saud invited the ship’s officers to a 
full-dress Arab banquet of rice pilaf and 
kebab—freshly killed mutton broiled over 
portable charcoal stoves set up on deck. 
Later, the warrior-king showed delight 
over a demonstration of the ship’s anti- 
aircraft guns and depth-charge equip- 
ment. But his interest flagged during a 
double-feature Navy movie. 


Conversation Piece: The King, who 
has trained himself to sleep only four 
hours a night, refused a cabin and used 
a silken tent set up in front of the forward 
gun turret. In addition to two sons, Ibn 
Saud was attended by his royal purse 
bearer, the chief server of ceremonial 
coffee, and ten personal guards armed 
with daggers and long curved sabers. 
Throughout the voyage, Moslem wireless 
operators kept half-hourly contact with 
the Holy City of Mecca, of which Ibn 
Saud is the Guardian. When the destroyer 
slid into Great Bitter Lake, the King was 
Piped aboard the President’s ship with 

naval honors and after lunch (this 
time, Western style) the two leaders 
talked far into the afternoon. 

The day before; King Farouk, 
squeezed into a tight-fitting dark suit, 
and Haile Selassie, smothered beneath 
an enormous gray uniform, had been re- 
ceived separately by the President. The 
oversized King ate well and talked little. 
The undersized Emperor ate well and 
talked incessantly. Selassie la at 
the President’s jokes. Farouk didn’t. 
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Outclassed 


Story of the week: At the Middle East 
conferences Prime Minister Churchill in- 
troduced his son, Randolph, to Ibn Saud. 
The King of Saudi Arabia regarded Ran- 
dolph through age-bleared eyes and said 
to Churchill: “Ah, but I have 60 of them.” 


Egypt: Assassination- 


The Egyptian Chamber of Deputies 
fell silent on Feb. 24 as the soft-voiced 
Premier read the declaration of war 
against the Axis. At the other end of the 
hall the Senate waited expectantly for 
his appearance. Ahmed Maher Pasha 
stepper’ through the doorway, and smiled 
for a photographer. Then a single shot 
rang through the corridor. Falling to his 
knees, the stocky Premier clutched at his 
assailant. Three more shots pumped into 
his stomach, and he crumpled to the floor. 


In 80 minutes Ahmed Maher was dead. . 


The assassin was caught a few min- 
utes later as he tried to escape through 
the rambling building. Cairo police iden- 
tified him as Mustafa Essawy, a 28-year- 
old lawyer, and said he had confessed to 
the shooting. The only explanation 
seemed to be that he was a member of 
Egypt’s extremist National party, which 
resented the Premier’s pro-Allied lean- 
ings and violently opposed a declaration 
of war against Germany. Essawy had 
been imprisoned in 1941 for taking part 
in Axis agitation. Later, Ahmed Maher, 
as military governor, set him free. 

Throughout the night steel-helmeted 
riot squads patrolled the Parliament 


grounds to guard against demonstrations 
over the murder of. the mild-mannered 
- patriot. Fifty persons were arrested on 


Signal Corps Photo = 
.-. the Presidential jokes amused the bearded Haile Selassie but leave young Farouk cold 


suspicion as police searched for possible 
accomplices.Night clubs and restaurants 
closed as news of the assassination spread 
through downtown Cairo. Moslem cele- 
brations scheduled for the Prophet Mo- 
hammed’s birthday were toned down. 

The next day King Farouk appointed 
Foreign Minister Mahmoud Fahmy El 
Nokrashy Pasha as the new Premier. A 
members of Maher’s Saadist party, he is 
expected to follow Maher’s policy of sup- 
porting the current Pan-Arab conference 
in Cairo. 

Although many Egyptians, like Maher, 
sincerely ‘wanted to join the Allies, it 
was clear that Egypt as well as Turkey 
had been prodded into declaring war. 
Turkey’s Foreign Minister, Hasan Saka, 
admitted as much before the National 
Assembly in announcing that Turkey 
would go to war with the Axis. The Big 
Three had agreed at the Yalta conference 
that neutrals must either declare war 
against the Axis by March 1 or lose the 
right to attend the World Security con- 
ference in San Francisco April 25. 


“And the President Said. . .’ 


Comrade Gogoberidze, a tall Georgian 
with a dome-like head and a large nose, 
runs the famous restaurant of the Hotel 
Metropole in Moscow. At the Crimea 
conference, he was made responsible for 
the fare at President Roosevelt’s table. 
After a special culinaiy effort, Mr. Roose- 
velt told him: “You.ought to come some- 
time to the White House and show them 
how to cook.” Comrade Gogoberidze was 
overcome. Now, back in Moscow, he 
buttonholes everyone he knows and’ be- 
ane to tell the story of what the Presi- 

ent said to him. 
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Hitler’s Slaves Go Home: 
A Start at Sorting Europe 


Al Newman, NEWSWEEK correspond- 
ent, sends this story of a modern Tower | 
of Babel—a former girls’ school in Ver- 
viers, in Eastern Belgium. 


This is the Displaced Persons’ Transit 
Area. It is operated by the United States 
Army, though staffed mostly by Belgian 
civilians and French Wacs. How badl 
the Nazis have mixed up Europe wit 
their slave-labor system is shown by an 
analysis of the displaced persons who 
were discovered during the months of the 
American First Army’s campaign around 
Aachen. , 

In this tiny fringe of the Reich the 
Americans found and moved to Verviers 
809 Russians, 106 French, 121 Dutch, 
247 Poles, 18 Czechs, 7 Bulgars, 24 Ital- 
ians, 10 Luxembourgers, 86 Yugoslavs, 
one Greek, one stateless person, and one 
American. (The last was a half German 
who lived in Cologne and showed traces 
of Nazi sympathy; he was sent to a Ger- 
man camp.) Verviers now houses 550. 
This conglomeration is just a slight pre- 
view of our problem of sorting, caring for, 
and repatriating the millions of Hitler’s 
captives in the Reich after hostilities. 


Family Circle: The commanding offi- 
cer of the Verviers center and the daddy 
to its polyglot inmates is 31-year-old 
Capt. Peter Ball, a former New York ad- 
vertising man. Despite a faintly harassed 
air he seems to like the job well enough. 
d asked him about some of his worst prob- 

ms. 

“If only they wouldn’t send us any 
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more Nazis we'd be all right,” he said. 
“They aren’t supposed to anyway, as this 
establishment is for the United Nations 
only. But now and then we get some 
wounded or sick German civilians for our 
hospital here, and we can’t very well re- 
fuse them. One night in the auditorium— 
we have movies there twice a week—a 
group of Germans applauded the picture 
of some German troops marching and the 
Russians in the audience beat them up 
for it. Then, too, some of the Belgian 
nuns who formerly operated this girls’ 
school are still around, and they and the 
Russians look at each other rather queerly 
at times. And then there’s the problem of 
marriages. We don’t separate the families 
here, you see, and when a couple comes 
in here and says that they're married 


there’s no way of finding out whether they | 


are or not. If it turns out that they are not, 
it shocks the Belgians something awful.” 

The daily procession of tired, bedrag- 
gled people from the front-line areas is an 
orderly affair. A whistle blows; staff mem- 
bers take their places, and business be- 
gins. First each refugee’s effects are 
searched, mainly for a clothing inventory. 


. For example, if he is found to have a pair 


of serviceable shoes the center won't issue 
him another. All clothing needs are met 
by the Red Cross or from captured Ger- 
man stocks, 

The second step is delousing with a 
few whiffs of DDT powder. Then food 
cards are issued. Next there’s a complete 
physical examination in the dispensary. 
After this there’s a cursory examination 
by the Belgian police and the following 
day a careful questioning by the Army 
Counterintelligence Corps. 

“When a person is assigned work his 
food cards are taken away and are re- 
turned only on the successful completion 
of his detail,” said Captain Ball. “This 
may seem harsh, but it is necessary. No- 
body misses a meal—2,000 calories or 
more a person a day—and the work cer- 
tainly gets done. In addition, those who 
have passed through Counterintelligence 
without a black mark are permitted to go 
out in the town two days a-week. The 
curfew for them is 6 p.m., and minor 
tardiness is punished by a week’s fatigue 
dome, and the suspension of all privi- 
eges. 


No Information Please: In the halls 
of the center dead-end kids of half a 
dozen nationalities were fighting skirm- 
ishes with make-believe tommy guns. 
Thin little girls of 5 or 6 with blond hair 
done up in braids practiced their first 
ogles on our uniforms. The old people sat 
quietly and looked out into space as old 
people do, and the work details scrubbed 
the floors almost savagely. Though the 
recreation hall was spotless there was the 
faint, sourish smell of too many people in 
too, small a space. Nearly everybody, 
however, looked as though he had re- 
cently been admitted into the Kingdom 
of Heaven, for even though the refugees 
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are not allowed to move freely around it 
is wonderful not to be a slave and still 
more wonderful to be on the way home. 

In one corner fidgeted perhaps 50 flat- 
faced, heavy Russian women destined to 
leave for a large. camp near Brussels. 
From there in due time they would go to 
another, larger establishment in Alexan- 
dria, and thence to Russia. It would take 
them months to make the trip, but they 
were excited and pleased by the first lap. 
They were also excited over two Russian 
officers, the ‘first they’d seen since they'd 
been dragged away from their villages 
into Nazi slavery, for while the Polish and 
Dutch Governments keep liaison officers 
at the transit centers the Russians don't. 
Surrounded by laughing, jabbering wom- 
en, the men had difficulty in preserving 
their dignity as Red Army officers, but 
they managed it somehow. 

Then came the signal for the departure, 
and the big women cantered off on their 
wooden clogs like so many happy Perch- 
erons, leaving an American lieutenant, a 
Russian major, his interpreter-lieutenant, 
and myself. The American, an ebullient 
young man, introduced ~me and said: 
“Perhaps you gentlemen can answer some 
questions.” 

“I konnot onsswer kvaastions to de 
praas,” said the Russian lieutenant. “Yes, 
I know,” said the American. “But we ask 
you and you ask the major, huh?” The 
lieutenant said something in Russian to 
the burly major, who frowned above his 
high cheek bones and looked more than 
ever like a fullback trying to answer an 
examination question. “He konnot ons- 
swer kvaastions to de praas eeder,” ‘said 
the Russian lieutenant. 


Last Words 


€ “Several areas in the eastern part of 
Germany. now experience Bolshevism. 


The crimes committed against our wom- 


en and children and men by this Jewish 

plague are the most terrible fate ever 

conceived by human beings. 

@ “It is frightful what the homeland 

has to endure and the tasks of the front 

are superhuman. 

@ “I recently read . . . that the Allies in- 

tend to destroy my Berghof [at Berchtes- 
aden]. I almost regret that this did not 
appen thus far, since my personal 

property is of no greater value than that 

of other Germans. 

@ “Our enemies have destroyed so much 

that is beautiful and holy that we can 

now live for only one task. 

@ “We have suffered so much that... 


out of this hate a holy will is born to op- — 


pose these destroyers of our existence 
with te eee. tot Be 
our unshakable will to think of Germany 
alone until our last breath.” 

The words were Adolf Hitler’s—spo- 
ken by proxy. The place was the Hofbrau- 
haus in Munich where the Nazi was 
formed. The occasion was the anni- 
versary'of the founding of the party. The 


next stop was Valhalla. 





-.@ PC Foamglas, unlike other in- 


sulating materials, never loses its 
effectiveness as time goes by. It 
helps maintain desired tempera- 
ture and humidity levels, pre- 
vents condensation — perma- 
nently. ‘ 

This new insulating material 
consists of air sealed in glass cells. 
It is impervious to many ele- 
ments that cause other materials 
to lose insulating efficiency. PC 
Foamglas withstands acid at- 










mospheres, moisture, fumes and 
vapors. It is verminproof, water- 
proof, vaporproof, fireproof. 

When you decide to insulate 
roofs, walls, floors or equipment 
in your plant, be sure to check 
the many advantages of PC 
Foamglas against other insulat- 
ing materials. 

Send for free booklets which 
tell how, where and why you 
should use PC Foamglas to lick 
insulating problems—for good. 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 
Reom 626, 632 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


+ Also makers of PC Glass Blocks - 


PC FOAMGLAS 
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Battle of Drummondville 


For weeks Canada had abounded with 
rumors that an underground network of 
spotters existed in the small communities 
of rural Quebec to balk the roundup of 
army deserters, who ran away when they 
were drafted for overseas service (NEws- 
WEEK, Jan. 29). The very fact that 4,631 
deserters were last reported still at large, 
and that the roundup by Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police and military police was 
proceeding slowly, lent weight to the 
story that French-Canadian Quebec was 
hiding out its Zombies. Last Saturday 
night, Canada learned how violent Que- 
bec’s hatred of conscription could be. 

In 23 trucks and four automobiles, 100 
‘Mounties and military police drove 60 
miles from Montreal to the manufactur- 
ing-town of Drummondville (population, 
10,555) where, in addition to army de- 
serters, they expected to pick up some of 
a reported 900 unemployed men who had 
failed to register in the Selective Service. 
In Drummondville, the police worked 
fast. From poolrooms, dance halls, and 
restaurants, they took about 60. 

Drummondville’s resentment had been 
evident from the beginning of the raids, 
and when a twelve-man police squad was 
arresting a youth for throwing an ice 
block at the raiders, the resistance turned 
violent. With fists, sticks, and chunks of 
ice, the populace went after the police. 
The fight raged over seven blocks for 
three and a half hours, with from 1,500 to 
2,000 citizens either joining in the attack 
or jeering the police from the sidelines. 
Four police cars were overturned, and 
about a dozen army vehicles damaged. 
Scores suffered cuts and bruises. 

Two reporters from The Montreal 
Gazette and Earl Banner of The Boston 
Globe, whose arrival with the convoy in- 
dicated the police had expected trouble, 
were beaten to their knees and kicked 
while they were down. A French-Ca- 
nadian rescued Banner from several men 
who were kicking him. The mob smashed 


windows in an Office where part of the ' 


police force took refuge. All personnel 
at the army training center at Sherbrooke, 
about 45 miles away, were ordered to 
stand by as reinforcements, but none 
were called to Drummondville. 

Of the 60 men seized in raids before 
the battle started, only eight were taken 
to Montreal, and three of these were re- 
leased later. Of the five still held Monday, 
one was an army deserter, three were 
delinquent in the draft, and one had failed 
to register’ for Selective Service. It was re- 
ported Deputy Police Chief Maurice Vin- 
cent had ordered Drummondville police 
off the streets during the battle. They re- 
turned later to guard the abandoned 


RCMP cars and stop men who tried - 


to throw matches into pools of gasoline. 


On Monday Vincent said he and nine of 
his policemen “took part in the battle 
to protect the Drummondville citizens 
and public property.” 

Elsewhere in Quebec the drive to 
round up deserters, and draft dodgers 
proceeded quietly. Three big raids were 
staged in Montreal without incident, and 
in Quebec City Saturday .night 400 men 
were questioned and 20 detained with- 
out civilian protest. But there was fear 
that Drummondville might be only the 
first of a series of skirmishes. Canadians 
waited to see, remembering vividly the 
er riots in Quebec City 
in 1917. 


> 
Who's a Scot? 

To Canadians, the only surprise in 
last week’s news that Scottish soldiers 
were leading the Canadian First Army 
in outflanking the Siegfried Line to the 
north was that the Scots were from 
Scotland. At Dieppe, in Sicily and Italy, 
in the costly early stages of the Battle 
of France, and, indeed, in the latest 


offensive, Canadian Scottish regiments 
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dian Highlander is as likely as not to be 
a Pole, a Ukrainian, or a Belgian. (At 
Dieppe, the Germans captured a wound- 
ed Japanese-Canadian Scot.) The Queen’s 


‘Own Cameron Highlanders of Canada 


were 90 per cent Scottish-born or sons of 
pioneer Canadian Scots in the last war. 
Now the Camerons’ ranks are more than 
half filled by husky youngsters of varied 
European descent, chiefly from Winnipeg. 
On the Dieppe raid, one company of the 
Camerons was actually piped ashore at 
Pourville beach. Its piper went into action 
when the landing craft were a half mile 
from the beach—when the enemy was 
already firing on the boats. 

Best known of Canada’s sixteen fight- 
ing Scottish regiments, the Black Watch 
(Royal Highlander Regiment) of Mont- 
real fought one of the most bitter actions 
of the war at St. André-sur-Orne, in the 
Caen area, six weeks after D Day. Al- 
most completely wiped out there, the 
Black Watch was returned to full strength 
and since last July has fought in ten 
major engagements. The regiment has a 
proud tradition: Of 11,954 officers and 
men who went overseas in the last war, 
2,618 were killed and 6,014 wounded: 
821 were decorated; and six won the Em- 
pire’s highest award for valor, the Vic- 
toria Cross. 





adian Army Overseas 





hoto 


‘Canadian bagpipers occasionally go into battle; here they march near the front 


had brilliantly paid their way. But the 
Canadian Army under Gen. H. D. G. 
Crerar includes English and Scottish as 
well as Canadian. troops, and the glory 
of taking fortified Goch went to the 
Scots from Scotland. 

It is'small wonder if the German sol- 
dier is unable to distinguish his Scottish 
foe, whether from Canada or Scotland. 
His father named the kilted killers 
“the Ladies from Hell” in the last war, 
but now the Scots wear regulation bat- 
tle dress. Only the regimental bag-pii 
ers, who occasionally go into actual battle 
to inspire the men, wear the gay kilt. 

To add to enemy perplexity, the Cana- 


Canadian Trends 


Cabinet Prospect: Ottawa expects 
Paul Martin, parliamentary assistant to 
Labor Minister Humphrey Mitchell and 


- even more popular with labor than his 


chief, to be the next Secretary of State, 
with Mitchell remaining as Labor Min- 
ister. 


Absent With Leave: Canada may 
soon review the plan now providing 30- 
day home leave for veterans with five 
years’ overseas service. Few veterans 
given leave after five years abroad 
been returned overseas. : 
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“, . . taxes on business are at the same 
low rate. Washington State’s Constitu- 
tion puts a 40-mill limit on ALL prop- 


erty and real estate tax—and prohibits 
any State Income tax.” 


The Profored Newspaper 
tn 2 out of 10 
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¢ PAN AMERICAN WEEK ~°* 


Mexico City: A Good Start 
at Hemisphere Cooperation 


The Inter-American Conference on 
problems of War and Peace which opened 
in Mexico City last week was a regional 
preview of the United Nations conference 
which meets in San Francisco April .25. 
Harry B. Murkland, NEwsweex’s Pan 
American editor, sends the following ac- 
count of the meeting: 


Official cars dashed recklessly gti 
the streets of Mexico City last week, 
carrying gs to grim, old Chapulte- 
ec Castle. There, in the ornately digni- 
ed chamber of deputies, representatives 
of nineteen nations sat in solemn rows 
through uninterrupted hours of oratory. 
At the start the gathering buzzed with 
rumors that a showdown was coming on 
- the Argentine question. Would the con- 
ference resolve the year-long diplomatic 
impasse between the Farrell government 
and most of the Americas? Would a dec- 
laration of war bring Argentina a last- 
minute invitation to Mexico City? 


Outside, Looking In: The first work- 
ing session had scarcely opened when Dr. 
Celso R. Velazquez, Paraguayan Ambas- 
sador to Washington, moved that discus- 
sion of Argentina be placed at the head 
of the agenda. Delegates voted him down. 

Next there were reports that Secretary 
of State Edward R. Stettinius Jr., on his 
flying trip to Rio de Janeiro, had agreed 
with President Vargas that Argentina 


should be recognized if it declared war 
and took active steps*to remove Axis in- 
fluence. But now Stettinius made it clear 
that gestures were not enough: “We still 
face danger of secret Nazi-Fascist infiltra- 
tion into the political and economic life 
of this hemisphere.” 

There was little talk of the other ab- 
sentee, E] Salvador. Presumably it would 
join the conference soon after the first of 
March, when the new President, Casta- 
fieda Castro, was to be inaugurated. 

Delegates seemed determined to avoid 
quarrels. The chief worry of the Latin 
American countries was that they were 
not strongly enough represented under 
the Dumbarton Oaks security plan. 

Stettinius was soothing, but pointed 
out that decisions on procedure within 
the new security organization must be 
“explored by all the United Nations to- 
gether in San Francisco.” 

He was more specifically reassuring 
about United States plans to help in Latin 
America’s continued economic develop- 
ment and to “reduce to a minimum the in- 
evitable dislocations of: this transition 


period. 

By the week end the United States 
made its own proposals for the “improve- 
ment and strengthening of the inter- 
American system,” as a regional part of 
the world organization to be worked out 
at San Francisco. It recommended: (1) 
a regular meeting of the American states 
every four years to formulate general 
inter-American policy; (2) annual meet- 
ings of American foreign ministers; (3) 
more powers for the Pan American Un- 


are 
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ion’s governing board; and (4) consoli- 
dating and extending present peace ma- 
chinery and procedures to be followed in 
disputes. 

The United States also asked that 
American nations pledge themselves to 
undertake the “earliest possible abandon- 
ment” of censorship and control of press 
and radio. Reaction to this request was 
lukewarm. Some Latin Americans argue 
that freedom of the press will lead to 
social chaos. Open opposition to the reso- 
lution seems unlikely, but even if it is 
adopted it may never be fully adhered to 
in practice. 


An American League: The most far- 
reaching proposal of the week was a 
Colombian plan for territorial guarantees 
which closely paralleled a resolution 
drafted by Woodrow Wilson 81 years 
ago in support of a “league of American 
States.” It would oblige signers (1) to 
consider any attempt against the terri- 
orial integrity of an American State as an 
act of aggression against itself; (2) to 
consult and agree on measures necessary 
to deal with any case of aggression or 
with any state that appears to be plan- 
ning aggressive action; (8) to consider as 
aggression “the invasion of armed forces 
of one state into the territory of an- 
other,” and to take “immediate action” 
against the aggressor. 
Significance-—— 

It was far too early to pronounce the 
conference a success, but it was certainly 
off to a good start. Argentina’s absence 
caused less stir than its presence has. at 
earlier meetings, where its congenital op- 
position to the United States frequently 
meant dissension. The other Latin Ameri- 
can nations seemed profoundly aware that 
their future international status and post- 
war . prosperity depend largely on the 
United States. Therefore, they were will- 
ing to play ball provided their own ideas 
had consideration. 

Stettinius appeared to be working with 
considerable skill, promising all possible 
cooperation but not more than could be 
delivered. He stated his fundamental as- 
surance: “The United States Government 
regards the good-neighbor policy and fur- 
ther development of inter-American co- 
operation as indispensable to the building 

r victory of a peaceful and democratic 
world order.” 


Annexation by Error 


Secretary of State Edward R. Stettinius 

r. arrived at the airport in Mexico City 
week eager to show he had made 
good at the intricate business of diplo- 


_ macy. But good neighbors paled as he 


read from a p 


statement: “The 
United States ; i 


Nelson Rockefeller, Assistant Secretary of State, center, gets the tums 
while Chilean Foreign Minister Fernéndez y Fernindez looks on Me 3 ected 








“Well, they cant say they didn't know !” 


“Remember, Mother, when Jim and 
Helen first talked about taking that 
trip? 

“We tried to convince them this 
wasn't any time for it. Reminded 
them of all the newspaper stories 
they'd seen. 


‘*And of the Pullman ads—the ones 
that said, as plain as day, that war 


Travel Forecast: 


travel—both civilian and military— 
was taking more and more sleeping 
car space. And that even if folks could 
get On a train going somewhere, they 
might have all sorts of trouble getting 
reservations back. 


“But you know Jim and Helen! 


“They just laughed—parked the 
kids with us—said they'd worry about 


The situation will probably get even worse before it gets any 


better. Summer vacationists will face the same difficulties that 
those who took winter vacations are facing now. Much as we 
regret to do so, we urge you, for your own sake, to postpone 


pleasure trips till after the war. Buy an extra War Bond with 
what your pleasure trip would cost! 


getting home after they got there. 
Well, that’s what they're doing all 
right. Worrying plenty. 


“Look at the fix they’re in!” 


PULLMAN 


For more than 80 years, 


the greatest name in passenger transportation 


© 1048, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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Vinson-WLB Deadlock Provoking 
New Labor Fight on Pay Ceiling 


Board Admits to Loophole, 
but Impatient AFL-CIO Leaders 
May Resort to Sneak Play | 


Like a football crowd warming up to 
the prospect of a touchdown, organized 
labor began to rumble last week with 
its favorite demand: Up with wages, 
down with the Little Steel formula. 


Now You See It: But the play that 
everybody noticed apparently threw labor 
for a 10-yard loss. Public members of the 
War Labor Board submitted a report to 
President ‘Roosevelt in which they con- 
cluded that no change in the Little Steel 
formula (15 per cent above January 
1941) was necessary at present “to elimi- 
nate any over-all inequity in the wage- 
stabilization program.” 

In fact, the report went on, wages have 
been going up faster than prices. Between 
January 1941 and October 1944 hourly 
earnings went up 36.7 per cent, while liv- 
ing costs, according to a. Presidential 
Committee report (NEWSWEEK, 
Nov. 27, 1944), went up only 
29.4 per cent. 

The public members justified 
their finding by using a new 
measuring rod. They readjusted 
straight-time hourly wages to in- 
clude earnings increased through 
stepped-up production and “up- 
grading” into higher pay brackets. 


Now You Don’t: What spec- 
tators didn’t notice immediately 
was a distinct labor gain: Public 
members of the WLB (Chair- 
man William H. Davis, Dr. 
George W. Taylor, Dean Lloyd 
K. Garrison, and Dr. Frank P. 
Graham) had gone on record in 
favor of an upward revision, 
eventually, in the Little Steel 
formula. 

“The present situation is very 
different from that confrontin 
the board when the Little Stee 
formula was adopted,” they 
stated. A definite break in the 
formula at this time might bring 
“a corresponding increase in the 
— level of prices and so de- 
eat its own purpose.” But, at 
some unnamed time in the fu- 
ture, “the cost of living adjust- 
ments of the Little Steel formula 
will have to give way to wage 
and price adjustments which 


definitely raise the general level of real 
wages.” : 
Labor gave no evidence of being pa- 
tient enough to wait until some sunny V 
Day for its touchdown against the Little 
Steel formula. It may agree to the WLB 
members’ suggestion for a general indus- 
try-labor conference on _reconversion 
wages, “to deal with basic principles and 
mutual obligations,” looking. toward “a 
national agreement.” But the signs point 
toward stronger action in a race among 
the strongest labor leaders to see who 
can get e ball and carry it over the 
goal line. 


It Goes to Rieve: The strongest labor 
complaint against the Administration’s 
wage policies in general came from Emil 
Rieve, president of the CIO Textile 
Workers Union and a labor alternate 
member of the WLB. It arose from the 
fact that the WLB can recommend a 
wage increase but only Fred M. Vinson, 
President Roosevelt’s Economic Stabiliza- 
tion. Director, can authorize it. 

Rieve flared up after winning an ap- 





Assootated Press 
Vinson tells the WLB to mind prices and fringes 


parent victory: a WLB order boosting 
minimum wages in 23 Southern textile 
mills to 55 cents an hour, 5 cents above 
the minimum the WLB had adopted pre- 
viously. Actually, said Rieve, the deci- 
sion left the wage boost “where it was 
two months ago—in Vinson’s vest pocket.” 
In protest he resigned from the board 
and declared that cotton and rayon work- 
ers in his union were no longer bound 
by labor’s no-strike pledge. 

Vinson himself may be tired of absorb- 
ing all the pressure for higher wages 
singlehanded. Prior to last Dec. 12, he 
had checked with the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration on how wage boosts would 
affect prices and then had answered yes 
or no. Now he has told: WLB members 
that before making any decision on 
“fringe”. demands—those not involving 
basic wage rates or union security—they 
should check for the effect on prices. 
WLB members think this new policy, if 
allowed to stand, would destroy the 
WLB’s status as an impartial referee of 
labor disputes. 

President Philip Murray denied re- 
ports that his CIO would withdraw all 
its members from the WLB, but deplored 
“frustrated thinking and inaction” of the 
public members and the WLB’s lack of 
authority to take final action in wage 
cases without arbitrary review “of the 
OPA and Judge Vinson.” 

Murray convened an extraordinary ses- 
sion of the CIO executive board to see 
what could be done about the Vinson- 
WLB deadlock, and about a growing de- 

mand from the a of CIO’s 
biggest union, the Auto Work- 
ers, for all-out CIO abandon- 
-ment of the no-strike pledge. 


But Watch John L.: Off the 
field, John L. Lewis was quietly 
petting ready to run with the 

. Wage-contract negotiations 
with soft-coal producers begin in 
Washington March 1. Lewis has 
been silent, officially, on what he 
will demand, but he has told 
friends that he is the man who 
can break the Little Steel for- 
mula, and that he aims to do so. 

Althou Lewis is noted, 
among: other things, for giving 
his prophets the runaround (he 
did not, as a few labor experts 
predicted, lead his union back 
into the AFL), a coal strike this 
year is generally expected. The 
coal conttacts expire April 1, and 
miners traditionally will not work 
without a contract. 

To the steel mills, the coal sit- 
uation is ominous, and steel is 
the backbone of war production. 
The Solid Fuels Administration 
estimated that on Jan. 1 steel 
and rolling mills held 700,000 
tons of coal and by-product coke | 
0 ne tons, about 24 | 

s’-supply. But transportation 
difficultice brought to a head in_ 
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Cleanliness was for royalty alone in ancient Egypt. There is record that, 5400 years ago, crude 
hand-made tubes of copper carried water from the Nile to the bathing pool of the Pharaohs. 


NO AMERICAN need envy an Egyptian queen her luxury—for 
the poorest, in this age, enjoy comforts and conveniences 
undreamed of by the Pharaohs. 


“Life lines” of metal tubing serve today in a thousand ways 
to make such comforts possible—and practical. 

THEY ARE the gas, oil and brake lines of motor cars and planes. 
They*are refrigeration coils. They carry lubricants and cool- 
ants in industry. They are found in every home, and in scores 
of home appliances. 


Bundy’s invention of Bundyweld was a great milestone 
in the development of tubing with the strength, uniformity 
and ease of fabrication to meet all modern requirements. 


AND—THANKS to Bundy research and engineering—Bundy 
Tubing, now at war, will find still wider usefulness in new. and OTS 1 i Sea 
better peacetime products. 
pe P OF TOMORROW! This is Bundyweld: A single strip of 
For help in your planning, write Bundy Tubing Co., Detroit 13 copper-coated S.A.E. 1010 steel, continuously rolled 


twice around laterally—then passed through a furnace 
+ - Ni DY T U B | ” G where the copper coating fuses and alloys with the 
; lee double steel walls. It is completely copper brazed — 

s : free trom scale—held closely to dimensions, 


SwGrneeago 110 VOUS EXOECTATIONS 


BUNDY TUBING DESTRIBUTORS AND REPRESENTATIVES: : 

Pacific Metals. Company, Lid. Standerd Tube Sales Corp. Lapham-Hickey Company Rutan & Company Eagle Metals Company 
3100 19th Street 1 Admiral Avenue 3333 W. 47th Place 112 South 16th Street 3628 East Marginal bo 

Sen Francisco 10, Califernia speth, New York City, N.Y. Chicago 32, Illinois n 2, Pen ania __ Seattle 4 
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“WE FEEL at HOME 
in Britain” 





“h 


An American soldier wrote those 
words. *‘Do you wonder,” his 
letter read, “‘we feel at home in 
Britain after we have seen the orig- 
inal stars and stripes on George 
Washington's armorial shield over 
the door at Sulgrave Manor?” 


Generations of visitors have felt 
that same stirring of the pulse 
when seeing, for the first time, 
that ancestral home —so dear to 
American hearts. 


And, along the railways and 
highways of Britain are countless 
other places whose names awaken 
thoughts of home in the minds 
of these welcome visitors. 


Today, in time of war, British 
Railways are giving service to the 
uniformed sons and daughters of 
the nation which joined us once 
before in the fight for democracy. 
Tomorrow, those namesake cities 
and towns—all Britain—will wel- 
comeyou and make you feelathome! 


Representation in America is maintained 
through our General Traffic Manager, 
T. D. Slattery, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 
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Pipe Dream: In Pittsburgh, Pa., Joseph C. Keaney laid 1%-inch wrought-iron 
pipelines beneath his concrete driveway ribbons and attached a gas water heater 
(left) in the garage. Circulation of hot water, Keaney claims, melted 15 inches of 
snow and evaporated the moisture in two hours, at fuel cost of 60 cents. A. M. 
Byers Co., who publicized the back-saving snow removal gadget, is hopeful that 
pipe-in-concrete heating will be practical for postwar snow removal from the city 
sidewalk, filling-station apron, or airport runway. 





recent cold weather in the northeast have 
reduced these stocks to what steel men 
consider the danger point. Last week, 
nine steel companies were reported to 
have less than six days’ supply of coking 
coal. One large company, without even 
a 24-hour stockpile, was said to be using 
current receipts every day. 


Suntan and Like It 


A manufacturer of women’s hosiery last 
week advised women to go barelegged 
next summer when wearing sports clothes. 
In a New York marionette fashion show, 
the Lilliputian version of Roy E. Tillis, 
president of the Gotham Hosiery Co., also 
urged fashion writers to “help avert a silly 
wave of panic buying.” 

The reason behind this sales technique 
in reverse, the puppet punned, is a short, 
short story: a probable 30 per cent re- 
duction in women’s hosiery production as 
compared with last spring and summer, 
because of “government needs for rayon 
and manpower problems.” 


More Darning for Ma 


The family man with the frayed collar 
has been hopefully watching for signs of 
$1.89 shirts, 39 cent undershirts and 
shorts, $1.98 house dresses for his wife, 
and cheaper clothes for the young ones 
(NEwsweEEK, Feb. 5). But last week he 
was mildly disappointed. Both the War 
Production Board and. the Office of Price 
Administration, joint sponsors of the well- 
publicized yg price rollback, agree 
that textiles for the remainder of this 
year at least, will be scarcer than they 


were in 1944. Price relief (6 to 7 per 
cent) is promised early in the summer. 
Even an early end to the war in Europe 
would not immediately solve the tight 
supply problem. While it would shake 
loose more woolens and worsteds, light 
cotton goods would become more scarce. 
The reason: Stepped-up operations in 
the Far East will create greater military 
requirements for light garments. 

Signs that the long-promised rollback 
may end in the same old scramble for 
low-priced essential garments appeared 
in the final draft of the complex control 
system. These checkreins, a part of 
earlier drafts, were missing: 

@ Mills were exempted from priority con- 
trol over their raw materials. 
@ No quotas were placed on output of 
goods. Some textile experts contend 
this loophole enables a manufacturer to 
continue production of his more profit- 
able luxury items for possible black- 
market distribution. 

Consumer organizations generally were 
skeptical. Profit in luxury goods is the lure 
that has trapped scarce materials into 
higher price lines; the lure hasn’t been 
removed. How closely the program is fol- 
lowed by consumers was indicated by 
their reaction when first controls were 
announced for specific cotton garments. 
Checking the OPA rollback price lists 
which featured children’s clothing (the 
tightest item) plus all basic items of adult 
wear, many discovered a notable omission 
—women’s panties. A brief panty-buying 
panic ensued. Caught without panties 
down on its list, OPA quickly explained 
the supply was ample and that listing 
therefore was unnecessary. 
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Hot Money 


Wary bankers in neutral capitals last 
week were getting gun-shy about Ger- 
man money, Remembering all too well the 
collapse. of the reichsmark to 8,300,000,- 
000,000 to the dollar after the last war, 
they heard rumors that the slide was 
beginning again. Transfer of thousands 
of Gestapo black-market policemen to 
home defense, the stories ran, had lifted 
the lid off prices and knocked the props 
from under reichsmark value. 

Drastic. inflation in Germany would 
give the Allies as well as their enemy 
a headache. In liberated Alsace, Lor- 
raine, Luxembourg, and parts of Bel- 
gium and Poland the mark had _ been 
made legal tender, and the rightful gov- 
ernments have accumulated millions of 
reichsmarks. Devaluation might bank- 
rupt them, together with citizens own- 
ing or receiving fixed amounts of the 
currency. The Allies are expected to 
juggle the exchange rates in the liberated 
countries to soften the blow. 


Bubble and Squeak 


In 1918 Russia’s new Bolshevik regime 
repudiated all debts of the czarist gov- 
ernment. Holders of two czarist bond is- 
sues floated in the United States only two 
years before, it decreed, had made a 
$75,000,000 error. 

But early this year, when the Russians 
launched their drive on Berlin, the Wall 
Street grapevine began to hum this happy 
tune: To smooth the way for large Ameri- 
can credits for postwar reconstruction, 
the Soviet would make at least a token 
payment on the old imperial debt. The 
Yalta conference and the trip to Moscow 
of Edward J. Flynn, New York politician, 
made the whispers even louder. 

Stenographers, bootblacks, and plung- 
ers with money to burn listened and 
bought. They boosted the 5% percent issue 
from $60 (for a $1,000 bond) to $217.50 
on the New York Curb Exchange and the 
6%s from $60 to $220. é 

Last week, however, Harry D. White, 
assistant to Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau, punctured the Russian bond 
bubble: “No deals [between the United 
States and Russia for settlement of the 
bonds] are being made, None has been 
made. None is planned now.” Those who 
had fallen for such nonsense were “suck- 
ers for a lot of rumors.” 

The 5%s tumbled to $87.50 and the 
6%s to $90 the next day. But by the end 
of the week they had recovered to 
$122.50 and $120, which represented ad- 
vances of 100 per cent since January. 
Hopes die hard in Wall Street. 


Wealth Through Science 
In a stout British look at the future, 


delivered to the Royal Empire Society in 
Information 


London Feb. 21; Minister of 
Brendan Bracken confessed that his now 


heavily burdened nation had suffered 
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1,000,000 LESS REVOLUTIONS 


These simple diagrams make it easy to understand why Fafnir 
’ Ball Bearings stay on the job longer and provide greater radial 
“and thrust capacity. 

Here are two ball bearings identical in size and type. But 
the balls in the Fafnir are 172”, those in the others are only 
1540”, These smaller balls must revolve faster per shaft rotation. 
In.24 hours at 2000 R.P.M. the Fafnir balls make over « million 
less revolutions. Obviously, fewer revolutions within the Fafnir 
Ball Bearings mean less wear, longer life. 

_. This Fafnir Balanced Design brings race depth, ball size and 
ting thickness in proper balance for top performance. The 
Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. 


FAFNIR BALL BEARINGS 
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from “laziness of imagination” before the 
war. 

Restoration of British prosperity and 
British industrial power, Bracken said, 
would not come from restoration of basic 
industries, but rather from the efforts of 
chemists and scientists. “Scientists have 
already shown,” he added, “how swiftly 
substitutes can be found for a basic in- 
dustry created by the development of 
great natural resources.” 

He cited a classic example. In 1910, 
Chile supplied 64 per cent of the world’s 
nitrate aon its natural deposits. The 
following year a chemist found how to 
take nitrate out of the air. By 1938, the 
Chilean share of world nitrate produc- 
tion had fallen to 8 per cent. 


Vanilla, Please 


Front-line soldiers are going to get ice 
cream, the Quartermaster Corps promised 
last week. War Production Board tech- 
nicians were called in to help work out 
the mechanics of obtaining specially de- 
signed freezers, refrigerators, and 100,- 
000,000 half-pint cartons for transport to 
battle areas in the next ten months. 

For a while GI’s will have to take 
vanilla or improvise other flavors by add- 
ing cocoa or fruit. But the Army ex- 
posts gratitude rather than gripes. From 

ishing out ice cream in rear areas and 
in Air Force mess halls—many a queasy 
flier fresh from combat will eat ice cream, 
but nothing else—mess sergeants have 
learned that this reminder of the corner 
drugstore back home nourishes both body 
and spirit. 

The Army plans to set up miniature 
ice-cream factories just behind the bat- 
tle lines. To turn out 2% gallons of good 
commercial grade, mess workers will add 
7 pints of water to 4% pounds of dehy- 
drated ice-cream mix, run the batter 
through a freezer, and refrigerate. The 
finished po maypes in dark-colored paper 
cups, will be rushed “right to the fox- 
holes.” 

The only shipping problem will be to 
keep the cartons dry. Corrugated-board 
containers with waterproof lining, the 
Army thinks, will do the trick. Each of 
these containers holds 1,000 knocked- 
down half-pint cartons, especially waxed, 
sanitary, and odorless. 

Civilians who have been getting used 
to higher than prewar prices and sherbet 
combinations were given to understand 
that the Army’s new program would have 
no radical effect on civilian supply. On 
the basis of present milk atantion, 
home-front ice cream is limited to 65 
per cent of prewar levels; there is no 
restriction on ice cream for military con- 
sumption. But the impending carton 
shortage has given the ice-cream trade 
something new to worry about. Carton 
manufacturers who have taken Army 
orders think that they may have to cut 
their civilian output during the summer 
unless the WPB makes available addi- 
tional pulp. 














Graphic House Photos 
The Cigarette Trick: Smokers de- 
vised a new wrinkle last week for beat- 
ing the cigarette shortage. They snip 
off the burned ends of three butts, place 
the stubs end to end in a gummed 
paper, and roll until round, firm, and 
fully packed. Result: a slightly second- 
hand but nonetheless welcome smoke. A 
pack of twenty will yield nine addition- 
al cigarettes—plus an extra stub—if the 
smoker salvages every butt and resal- 
vages the cigarette-butt butts. 
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Workers of the World 


The tumult and shouting of the World 
Trade Union Conference died away in 
London last week, leaving the American 
Federation of Labor out in the cold but 
still defiant. Despite a boycott by the AFL 
and early opposition from its counterpart, 
the British Trades Union Congress, the 
conference had voted unanimously to set 


’ up a new labor international to replace 


the venerable International Federation of 
Trade Unions, long led by the AFL. 

An interim committee promptly staked 
the new body’s claim to official recogni- 
tion at the United Nations conference in 
San Francisco in April and a part in 
shaping the peace for “all the workers 
of the world.” The committee will send 
representatives to San Francisco even if 
they lack formal standing. 

The new international left its doors 
open to all comers from free countries. 

e invitation included the AFL, the 
railroad brotherhoods, and delegates from 
Poland and the former German vassal 
states. Only the AFL was cold. Russia’s 
participation made AFL spokesmen fear- 
ful of “a world Communist front.” But 
the AFL, tog, had its eye on San Fran- 
cisco. President William Green was dili- 
gently seeking State Department designa- 
tion as the official United States labor 
representative. 


Orbit Overseas 


To please its public, a chewing gum 
has to be not only tasty, but also chewy 
and gummy in just the right degree. The 
William Wrigley Jr. Co. has built the 
leading gum-manufacturing business on 
its. versions of tasty, chewy, y 
gums—Spearmint, Doublemint, and Juicy 
Fruit. 

But about ten months ago Wrigley 
took these nationally advertised brands 


- off the civilian market (NEWswEEK, May 


15, 1944) because there wasn’t enough 


top-quality gum base—imported from 
Borneo, Sumatra, and Malaya—to go 


- around. As long as the supply of best 


raw materials lasted, Wrigley advertised, 


’ all its standard-brand gum would go to 


the armed forces overseas—no drop in the 
bucket, because each soldier. abroad gets 
680 sticks of gum a year on government 
issue. ‘ 

But last week Wrigley’s stockpile of 
Far Eastern gum base had vanished. Fol- 
lowing its avowed policy not to substitute 
mushier or stickier kinds. of base in 
Wrigley advertised brands, the company 
began to supply its GI trade with “B” 
brand Orbit, a fruit-flavored product 
packaged without Wrigley identification, 
already mapas — ilian Sustonpees. A 
companion stick with peppermint flavor 
is to be introduced shortly. 

As soon as some Far Eastern gum base 
is available again, Wrigley made it 
Clear, the Orbit brand quietly will com- 
mit hara-kiri. . 














WHEN YOU BUY NEW TIRES: 


Choose the Name You Can Trust in Rubber! | 


The factors that dictate wise tire- 
buying have changed. 

Because today ALL tire manufac- 
turers use the same raw synthetic 
(GRS) in building their tires, extra 
value depends entirely on the skill 
of the maker. 

This GRS (Government Rubber 
Styrene) is a wholly new material. 
It requires new compounding and 
fabrication techniques. Hence the 
size of a manufacturer’s plant or his 
prewar popularity are no longer 
reliable guides to the quality of 
today’s synthetic tires. 


That’s why it will pay to give more 


attention to the name that is 
“signed” to the new tires you buy. 


The name “Seiberling” molded into 
a synthetic tire means: 


—it was designed and engineered by 
men who have repeatedly distin- 
guished themselves in the creation 
of basic tire-building improvements, 


—it was built by the organization 
recognized as “Experts in Rubber", 


—it is marketed by people who have 
a priceless reputation for honesty. 


You can select a Seiberling Synthetic 
Tire with complete confidence. It bears— 


THE NAME YOU CAN TRUST IN RUBBER 





At cocktail time, things have a way of pointing to PM. Pleasing 
Moods. Pretty Melodies. The orchestra may even play, “O Promise 
Me”. Follow the trend adroitly, delightfully, by offering a Partic- 
ularly Mellow, Positively Marvelous PM Manhattan, Highball or 
Old-Fashioned. PM’s the Perfect Match for Pleasant Moments! 


inairiswt PM ...17 iswr AN EVENING 


. 
National Distillers Products Corp., N. Y. Blended Whiskey. 86.8 Proof. 51% Straight Whiskey, 49% Grain Neutral Spirits. 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





You probably never heard of Sey- 
mour E. Harris. He got into the pa- 
pers once back in 1941. That was be- 
cause of a speech he made before a 
group of economists at the annual 
meeting of one of their associations 
in which he said that this country 
could support a public debt of $4,000,- 
000,000,000—yes, that is correct— 
4,000 billion dollars, or if you prefer, 4 
trillion dollars. But that flare lasted 
only one day, except for later derisive 
references among economists, and Pro- 
fessor Harris returned to his teaching 
at Harvard and his working for the 
government. 

Well, last week Professor Harris 
made the news again. And this time it 
was not because he made a foolish 
statement, but for a reason which, for 
those who believe in clean fighting 
and honest presentation of facts, was 
truly shocking. 

Here is the story. 


Bankers Association, and certain. re- 
lated banking groups, issued a special 
report on the so-called Bretton Woods 
monetary proposals—which are the 
plans devised by Lord Keynes of Eng- 
land and Prof. Harry White of the 
United States Treasury for establishing 
an 8- to 10-billion-dollar “stabiliza- 
tion fund” and a  10-billion-dollar 
“bank” for handling postwar interna- 
tional finance (Business Tides, July 
17, 1944). It was a carefully prepared 
document, written without rancor and 
with an obvious and sincere desire to 
cooperate in converting the Bretton 
Woods proposal into a program which 
would have at least the possibility of 
making a genuine contribution toward 
solving postwar international financial 
problems. But to the Treasury and var- 
ious other ardent New Deal advo- 
cates of Bretton Woods even the mere 
suggestion that the plan as it stands is 
not pertect is something close to trea- 
son, so the attack began. And that is 
where Professor Harris comes into the 
picture. 


Professor Harris is chairman, by 
his own appointment, of what is called 
the “Evonomists Committee on the 
Bretton Woods program.” This com- 
mittee, which the public never heard 
of until last week through a release by 
Senator Wagner, has made a survey 
of “economists,” and the results. are 
really something. It found that 224 out 
of 250, or close to 90 per cent, are in 





favor of the Bretton Woods program 


Pro 


Some weeks ago the American. 


The Bretton Woods ‘Findings’ 


by RALPH ROBEY 


and, at least by implication, favor it 
as is without any modification. 

Now among economists that truly is, 
to use Professor Harris’s words, “re- 
markable . . . unanimity.” In fact it is 
so-remarkable that it invites investiga- 
tion. And this is what investigation re- 
veals. 
1—The’ committee has no official 
sponsorship, but was simply selected 
by Harris, and it has neither head- 
quarters nor staff. 

2—In the case of three of the most 
distinguished members of the com- 
mittee, with whom we checked, it was 
found that they did not know how the 
committee had been selected, how it 
is financed, or to whom the “ques- 
tionnaire” was sent. 

8—Of the 33 members of the com- 
mittee less than a third list the subjects 
immediately involved. in the Bretton 
Woods program ‘as their field of pri- 


. Mary interest. 


4—Of the 33 members of the com- 
mittee at least twenty either now or 
in the past have been connected with 
the New Deal Administration. (Har- 
ris explains this by saying that in re- 
cent years most of the nation’s bet- 
ter economists have been associated 
with the government in one way or 
another. ) 

5—Actually a questionnaire was not 
sent to the economists “surveyed,” but 
merely a long statement which they 
were invited to sign. In other words, 
they in effect were asked to make a 
choice between Bretton Woods as is 
and having nothing at all. That of 
course is not the 
tically no one wants just to kick Bret- 
ton Woods out the window. They want 
it used as a basis for getting some- 
thing better. 


Those are the facts. It is not pleas- - 


ant to say such things about a member 
of the academic fraternity. But when 
one of them uses this type of tactics, 
nothing else is adeqiate. 

One final point. As a result of the 
Harris “survey” the Economists Na- 
tional Committee on Monetary Policy, 
which is a real committee of recog- 
nized standing, has polled its mem- 
bers. It finds that less than half of 
them got the Harris statement, that 
five out of six are either against the 
“fund” or want modifications to it, 
and that only about one of four favor 
the bank as is. 

In vi-w of this it would be well for 
Mr. Harris to withdraw his “findings.” 


asic issue. Prac- 
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ufactu vy, Rich- 

Sak erakeos of famous 
Belden Electric Cord. 


Right: Whipple Jacebs, Presi- by os 

dent, Belden Manufacturing Co. ye 

IRON FIREMAN STOKERS 
Cut Fuel Costs— 


Increase Boiler Capacity 


> ‘We estimate savings from Iron Fireman 
for 1944 at $4,000 in fuel cost” (27%), 
reported Mr. D. D. McQuiston of the 
Belden engineering department. At the same 
time, the old boiler produced 50% more 
steam with Iron Fireman firing. 

. Iron Fireman superiority saves money in 
many ways. For example: 

1. Iron Fireman engineers plan all instal- 
lations to get top efficiency from all sizes 
and types of boilers. 

2. Iron Fireman stokers burn a wide range 
of coals efficiently, including lignite. (Belden 
is now able to use low cost local coals). 

3. Efficient combustion reduces tonnage. 
The famous Iron Fireman Volumeter keeps 
fuel and air in proper balance, regardless of 
load fluctuation or condition of the fuel bed. 

An Iron Fireman survey of your plant will 
give you accurate engineering data on your 
boiler efficiency and recommendations for 
improvements where needed. Ask your 
dealer for survey or catalog, or write to Iron 
Fireman Mfg. Co., 3742 W. 106th Street, 
Cleveland 11, Ohio. Other plants in Portland, 
Oregon ; Toronto, Canada. Sales, service and 
engineering organization covers the continent. 


IRON FIREMA 





IRON FIREMAN PNEUMATIC SPREADER STOKER 
meters steam size to the furnace on a stream of 
pre- air. Conveyor nozzle accurately distributes 
coal over ne entire orate an a shallow fuel the fines 
burning in suspension. busti fiici is tl 
improved over stokers which do not preheat the fuel 
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Marine Oscar: Jn 
Hollywood, BETTY 
HvuTTON, movie ac- 
tress, received a 
“Gizmo” _ statuette 
from the Marine 
Corps magazine 
Leatherneck for the 
best comedy per- 
formance of the 
year—“The Miracle 
of Morgan’s Creek.” 
The Gizmo (Ma- 
rine version of the 
Army’s Sad Sack) 
was designed by 
Fred Lasswell, Leatherneck cartoonist 
and creator of Barney Google. “It’s better 
than any Oscar I'll ever get from you 
jerks here in Hollywood,” Miss Hutton 
said. “This Oscar is from the Marines.” 














Born: Twin boys, to Susan Haywarp, 
film actress, and JEss BARKER, actor in 
Santa Monica, 
Calif., Feb. 19. The 
Barkers were mar- 
ried last July 23; 
they reconciled 
after a brief ‘sepa- 
ration in Septem- 
ber. One baby 
weighed 4 pounds 
12 ounces; the oth- 
er, 4 pounds 14. 

A girl, to Lr. 
Rosert M. Mor- 
GENTHAU, son of 
Secretary of the 
Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau Jr.gand 
Mrs. Morgenthau; 
in Minneapolis, 
Minn., Feb. 21. 
Lieutenant Mor- 
genthau is on a de- 
stroyer at sea. The baby is Secretary 
Morgenthau’s first grandchild. 


International 
Susan Hayward 


Birthdays: GLoria VANDERBILT D1 CIcco, 
21, Feb. 20. On her birthday Gloria inher- 
ited $4,500,000, the proceeds of a trust 
fund left by her father, Reginald C. Van- 
derbilt. Yearly grants to her mother, Mrs. 
Gloria Morgan Vanderbilt, and grand- 
mother automatically ceased. Whether 
the grants will be continued or lump 
settlements made remains for Gloria to 
decide. Last month the heiress separated 
from Pat di Cicco, actors’ agent to whom 
she was married at 17. 

Joun G. Winant, United States Am- 
bassador to Great Britain, 56, Feb. 23. 

FLEET ADMIRAL CHESTER W. NIMITZ, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet, 
60, Feb. 24. 


Married: Mrs. Betty BUCHALTER, 40, 
widow of Louis (Lepke) Buchalter, and 
ARTHUR JaRWoop, 37, once a night-club 


operator; in St. Petersburg, Fla., Feb. 22. — 





A boost for Betty from the Marines 


Lepke was electrocuted in Sing Sing last 
March. 

RaLtpH MHOovupDESHELL, 46, Missouri 
farmer, and Mary Lov Brown, 138, 
schoolgirl; in Girard, Kans., Feb. 17. 
Houdeshell’s first wife, 48, died last June 
in childbirth. Of his eleven children, two 
sons are in the Navy, one daughter is 
married to a serviceman, and four others 
were schoolmates of Mary Lou. The 
bride has quit school. Her married step- 
daughter has quit home, leaving Mary 
Lou only eight children, 2 to 16 years. 


Objection Overruled: Corsirt BisHop 
of West New York, N. J., conscientious 
objector, deserted from a Michigan work 
camp last August. Arrested in Philadel- 
phia, he passively resisted being returned 





Associated Press 
Bishop’s captors carry him out 





to camp and threat. 
ened a_ hunger 
strike. Police and a 
deputy United 
States marshal had 
to carry him from 
Federal court to a 
police van. 


Persecuted: In Hol- 
lywood, CHARLES 
CHAPLIN, 55, de- 
nounced as political 
persecution Sena- 
tor Langer’s bill di- 
recting that the 
English-born comedian be investigated 
for possible deportation as an undesir- 
able alien. Chaplin said he had been per- 
secuted ever since he made the anti-Nazi 
film, “The Great Dictator,” five years ago, 
and particularly “after I dared to speak 
on behalf of Russia.” Referring to Joan 
Barry’s paternity suit against him last 
month (scheduled for retrial in April), 
Chaplin charged the Barry case was “be- 
ing used to attack my character... and 
banish me from the country for which 
my two sons are fighting overseas.” The 
comedian offered Hollywood and Los 
Angeles trade papers a full-page ad de- 
nouncing Joan Barry; the papers re- 
fused the ad but carried part of his state- 
ment in their news columns. 











Sgt. Geo. Baker—Yank, 
The Army Weekly 


Sad Sack 


Died: Dr. Fu Mancnu, Chinese villain 
of the English writer Sax Rohmer’s mys- 
tery stories and movies; in London, Feb. 
22. The insidious Dr. Fu died for his 
country, Rohmer said. Explanation: The 
Chinese Government “simply raised hell” 
about him. They sent a delegation to 
Hollywood to end the oily doctor’s movie 
career for all time. 
(The late Warmer 
Oland played Fu 
Manchu in the 
movies. ) 

ALEXEI TOLSTOy, — 
62, Russian author; © 
in Moscow, Feb. 
23. Tolstoy, a dis- 
tant relative of 
Count Leo Tolstoy, 
was considered by 
many critics Soviet 9 
Russia’s greatest Culver 
contemporary writ- Oland as Fu 
er (“The Road to 
Calvary” and “Peter the Great”). He fled 
the Bolsheviks after the revolution, but 
later was readmitted and became a Soviet 
writer. Tolstoy once suggested that Ffitler 
should be hanged only after he had been 
exhibited in a cage at city fairs until ev- 
eryone was thoroughly bored. Last month 
the United States donated penicillin for 
Tolstoy's treatment. . 

Frank J. SHERMAN, 70, father ot Rear 
Admiral Forrest P. Sherman, Nimitzs 
Chief of Staff; in Melrose, Mass., Feb. 23. 

















Rationed or Not — 


You'll eat it...and like it! 





F you, Sir! 1836 pounds of food. 163 
ds of meat...168 
466 pounds of vegetables. 

That’s what the average American eats in 
a year. Furthermore, 77% of all this food 
will at some time be refrigerated before it 
reaches your table. 

Thanks torefrigeration, once-inaccessible 
foods from thousands of miles away are now 
part of our daily diet... the year around. 
Citrus fruits for the-north and east. . . sea 
food for inland cities... meat and dairy 
products for the warm countries. ay eo 
tion supplements and bolsters local 


quarts of milk... 


supplies —just as it provides fresh foods 
to our fighting forces in all parts of the 
world. : 

Postwar will see even greater strides for- 
ward in the application of refrigeration all 
along the line— from production to con- 
sumption. And General Electric will con- 
tinue to be a leader in the manufacture of 
more compact, more flexible, and more 
effective reftigeration equipment for every 
puspose. . 

Write :~ General Electric Company, Com- 
mercial Refrigeration Division, Section 5873, 


Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


Commercial Refrigeration by 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Tune in: The “G-E HOUSE PARTY” every afternoon Monday through Friday, 4 p. m., EWT,CBS. 
“THE WORLD TODAY” News, Monday through Friday, 6:45 P.M wEWT.CBS 





























BUY and hold 
WAR BONDS 





The “G-E ALL-GIRL ORCHESTRA,” Sundays, 10P.M.,EWT,NBC... 
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Converted From Reticence to Radio, 
State Department Talks About Itself 


The usually reticent State Department 
is taking to the microphone again to let 
the people in on the intricacies of Amer- 
ican foreign policy—in particular those 
aspects that are little understood, misun- 
derstood, or criticized. Last year, a four- 
broadcast series, The Department of 
State Speaks, broke the ice for the diplo- 
mats (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 10, 1944). Es- 
sentially a feeler, last year’s series fea- 
tured round-table discussions led by such 
high-ranking officials as Secretary Cordell 
Hull and Under Secretary Edward R. 
Stettinius Jr. Countrywide mail response 
indicated not only.:a need but a great 
desire for more of his sort of enlighten- 
ment. 

Our Foreign Policy (NBC, Saturday, 
7-7:30 p.m. EWT), which got under way 
last Saturday, is designed to meet that 
need and desire. It will include discus- 
sion by members of Congress as well as 
by State Department officials. Further 
plans, still tentative, call for a program 
apiece to be devoted to United Nations 
organizations such as the UNRRA. Pro- 
jected well into the summer, the whole 
series is emerging as one of radio’s finest 
—and much needed—efforts in taking the 


average man behind the diplomatic and 
legislative scenes for a frank clarification 
of this country’s foreign policy. 


Devil’s Advocate: Secretary Stettinius 
was to have introduced the series, but 
atmospheric conditions prevented his 
broadcast from Mexico City. Instead, As- 
sistant Secretary Archibald MacLeish 
read the Stettinius speech from Wash- 
ington, then carried on as scheduled in a 
discussion with Assistant Secretary Dean 
Acheson on the whys and wherefores of 
this country’s foreign policy, particularly 
in the light of the recent Crimea confer- 
ence. For the next six weeks, various 
State Department heads will each discuss 
his particular forte. There will also be a 
special program from the San Francisco 
conference. The broadcasts are in the 
form of round-table discussions and the 
most radio-wise of State Department of- 
ficials, MacLeish, serves as moderator, or 
what he calls the “devil’s advocate.” 

Credit for the whole series goes largely 
to Sterling Fisher, the energetic and per- 
sonable director of the National Broad- 
casting Co.’s Inter-American University 
of the Air, which is conducting the pro- 


grams. Goaded by Fisher, NBC officials 
conceived the idea and urged government 
officials to action. As working liaison man, 
the network has hired Seldon Menefee, 
onetime professor and WPA researcher, 
now author and columnist, to write such 
continuity as is needed. Already de. 
lighted with State Department coopera- 


‘tion, Menefee declares that “even on such 


delicate questions as the liberated areas, 
cartels, and Argentina we expect to de- 
velop considerable information on policy 
in a fuller degree than has been done up 
to now.” . 


Congressional Records: Our Foreign 
Policy will do more than explain inter- 
national affairs. The House and Senate, 
making their maiden ventures into radio, 
each have been assigned six separate, 
consecutive broadcasts to follow the State 
Department programs. 

As was the case with the State De- 
partment debut, the. Congressional pro- 
grams may be only a beginning. For some 
time networks and independent stations 
have been interested in presenting actual 
debates from the floor of Congress. Cur- 
rently, its members, with the approval of 
Democratic and Republican leaders, are 
being secretly polled on the possibility 
of triweekly Congressional broadcasts, 
aimed at offsetting recent bad publicity. 
It is proposed that recordings be made of 





Cry-Baby Pug: Billy Gray, 32, was a professional prize- 
fighter and tough as nails until he found there was more 
money and less agony in being an actor. He started as a night- 
club acrobat, then he discovered he had a cute baby voice. 








Eddie Cantor heard it and signed Billy as Eddie Cantor Von 
Zell Jr. for the Cantor radio program. Now Gray is making 
nearly $1,000 a week as a precocious, and obnoxious, II- 
week-old baby—squealing, burping, and suckling (cigars). 




















twice 
Tollel ajle 


We'd like to tell you a story that 

isn’t about us...a story, in fact, 

that is really éwo stories in one. 
What we wish to say is that in the months 

of tumult and sweat and labor since Pearl 

Harbor, the American paint industry has 

performed two jobs that are Herculean in size. 





Job 1. Ships and tanks and trucks and bull- 
dozers , . . in fact, all types of vital war equip- 
ment...are doing their jobs, safeguarded 
by high-grade protective coatings, of which 
there have been plenty, thanks to U.S. 
paint makers. 


Job Qe Privaté homes and public buildings 
and bridges and hydrants and chairs and 
tables... things that help protect the home 
front, have also been made to last, thanks to 
those paint men again. 

And so... for doing the kind of double job 
that America needs in times like these, our 
collective hat is off to the American paint 
industry . . . dwice. 

At Eagle-Picher, we mine lead and zinc, 
and supply many basic pigments from them 
for paint manufacturers. We also produce a 
wide variety of other products of lead and 
zinc, and. are large manufacturers of home 
and industrial insulation. Our people have 
been working ’round the clock to produce 
everything we can of the things our country 
needs in wartime. All we have is being thrown 
into the job...over a hundred years’ expe- 
rience, up-to-date plants, new research tech- 
niques, and broad distribution facilities. 


ED eee eee 
Lead - Zinc - Insulation 








* Buy a stake in America’s future—with more War Bonds! * 








CROIX 
XOZNA 


SAY CROY ROYAL 


Old-World 
Pot Still 


‘APRICOT e PEACH 
PLUM ec CHERRY 
ALL 84 PROOF 


From famous San Joaquin fruit, Croix 
Royale distills its Fruit Brandies by 

- the old-world Pot Still method. Little 
wonder that our Fruit Brandies retain 
the flavor of the fresh fruit itself! 


Send for free recipe book, Dept. N. 
Sennaae VINEYARDS CO., FRESNO, CALIF. 
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WXtLD 


The American Expeditionary ~ 
SAIPAN 


CORDIALLY INVITES YOQU 
TO ATTEND THE DEDICATION 
OF JTS NEW STUDIOS 
AND TRANSMITTER 


2 March 1945 


1000 Watts 660 ke 


Armed Forces Radio Service 


RSVP 














Best Wishes: Newsweex’s radio department received this formal invitation last 
week and deeply regrets that, because of difficulties in transportation, and other cir- 
cumstances beyond our control, we are unable to accept the kind invitation of GI 
station WXLD. We extend, however, best wishes for success. 





floor debates, speeches, and committee 
hearings, which in turn would be “pro- 
duced” (edited) into organized 30-min- 
ute programs. , 

If the project becomes reality, a joint 
Senate-House committee representing 
both parties would supervise the live 
Congressional Records. 


Recruiting Officer Hayes 


The Army and Navy Nurse Corps be- 
gan this week to collect several thousands 
of dollars’ worth of unexpected publicity, 
thanks indirectly to Congress, and spe- 


cifically to Rep. Clare Boothe Luce. It. 


happened this way: 

On Friday, Jan. 19, the Mutual net- 
work announced that the Connecticut 
cs gE would begin a series of 
weekly news commentaries for Textron, 
Inc., on Feb. 25. Mutual was anticipat- 
ing. The contract was not to be signed 
until the following week. But when the 
day for signing came, Mrs. Luce exer- 
cised female prerogative and announced 
she had changed her mind. Congressional 
colleagues had convinced her that a 
weekly radio series was no cinch for the 
uninitiated. 

Mutual refused comment. So did J. 
Walter Thompson, the advertising agency 
handling the deal. But on Feb. 19 both 
exploded with releases. The spot so has- 
tily vacated by Mrs. Luce had been filled 
(signed, sealed, and ready for delivery) 
by another accomplished lady: one whose 
political experience, while limited, is as 
emphatic as Mrs. Luc2’s, and whose 


histrionic ability and mike presence are . 


unmatched. The show and the star: This 


is Helen Hayes* (Mutual, Sunday 10:15- 
10:30 p.m., EWT). 

The first program, like those to follow 
in the thirteen-week series, dramatized 
a story of a fighting nurse and plugged 
the current recruiting drive, to which 
Textron, the sponsor, is devoting the 
broadcasts. It was only because she wants 
to aid the recruiting drive, Miss Hayes 
told Newsweek, that she agreed to re- 
turn to the air after an absence of three 
years. She has frequently been offered 
tempting radio jobs, but stoutly refused 


to accept any not directly connected with. 


the war effort. Like Mrs. Luce, Miss 
Hayes recognizes that, for mass informa- 
tion, “radio does have the unique advan- 
tage of reaching audiences a thousand 
times greater than any theater can 
hold.” 

To supplement Miss Hayes’s radio ef- 
forts, Textron is arranging to distribute 
booklets, “How to Become a Nurse,” 
through booths being set up in 6,000 de- 
partment stores by the Red Cross and 
the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion. 

Even for the nurses, however, Miss 
Hayes is not deserting her first love, the 
stage. Currently she is on the road with 
“Harriet” and this double trick requires 
deviating from routine radio practice. The 
broadcasts will originate from whatever 
town Miss Hayes happens to be in on 
Sunday, and for a supporting cast she 
has drafted. members of the “Harriet 





company. 

®*Miss Hayes was an eager and factor 
in A tus W. Bennet’s defeat of . Hamilton 
Fish’s hope of reelection from New York Novem- 


ber. 
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“SPORTS 


Indoor Titles 


The National AAU indoor track and 
field championship meet: at Madison 
Square Garden Feb. 24 was strictly a 
wartime and strictly an American event. 
Although he was listed as an entry on the 





program, Gunder Hagg, whose where- - 


abouts had become an international mys- 
tery, was the swift Swede who wasn't 
there. Major winners: , 

@ Jimmy (Iron Mike) Rafferty, 29-year- 
old New York Athletic Club runner, the 
mile—his fifth straight of the indoor sea- 
son—in the slow time of 4:17.5. 

@ Cpl. Barney Ewell of Camp Kilmer, 
N.J., a double: ‘the 60-yard dash (6.2 
seconds) and the broad jump (23 feet 
11 inches). 

@ Max Minor, football star of the United 
States Military Academy, the 60-yard 
low hurdles (7 seconds), the first indoor 
hurdle event he ever entered. 

@ Wilfred Bangert of the University of 
Missouri, the 16-pound shot put (50 
feet 5% inches). A dozen blocks away he 
also won an audition with the Metropoli- 
tan Opera. 

@ Forest Efaw of Oklahoma, the 3-mile 
run (14:26.8), lapping the field. c2 
Whiz Kid 

Jimmy McLane might be the typical 
American kid brother. At the awkward 
age of 14, he’s as gangling and scrawny as 
any boy is who has to distribute 134 
pounds of meager flesh over a growing 
frame 5 feet 8% inches tall. His unruly 
black hair goes well with flashing, mis- 
chievous blue eyes. He smiles through a 
faceful of freckles. Of course, he eats like 
a horse and wears shoes‘ that correspond 
to his appetite—size 10%. 

If you dismiss Jimmy McLane as mere- 
ly another good-looking American kid, 
you would be right—and wrong. On land, 
he is one of 2,701,000 American teen- 
age boys who puzzle. their way through 
geometry and elementary Latin. Jimmy 
gnaws his freshman cils down to the 
nub at Buchtel High School in Akron, 
Ohio. At sea—or specifically in a fresh- 
water pool—it’s another matter. Jimmy, 
who was born Sept: 13, 1930, is superior 
to any man of any age who claims to be 
a long-distance swimmer. He holds the 
national junior long-distance swimming 
title which he won July 29, 1944. He is 

the youngest competitor to win a 
man-sized title in America—the national 
senior long-distance swimming champion- 
ship at Williams Lake, Rosendale, N-Y., 
Aug. 6, 1944, ’ 

Jimmy’s father, James Price McLane, 
can get about in water after a fashion. 
Sister Kate, 7, hasn’t made up her mind 
for or against the sport. However, Jim- 
mys pretty, 34-year-old mother “can’t go 
out over her head,” says Jimmy, “because 

can’t swim.” How did the lad ever 
begin? The clue to Jimmy’s aquatic his- 
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“Keep your eye on the I nfantry—the dough- 
boy does it!” America’s fighting edge de- 
pends on War Bonds. Buy them! Hold them! 


Ovr armen rorces and the vital indus- 
tries serving them take practically the entire 
output of “Eveready” flashlight batteries. 
You can understand why these fine batteries 
are difficult to obtain for civilian use. 

But when the struggle is over there'll be 
plenty of new and even better “Eveready” 
batteries for everyone ... batteries improved 
by research and engineering skill to give more 
life, more efficiency. 







LIGHTER MOMENTS with 
fresh Eveready Batteries 





The word “Eveready” is a registered trade-mark 
of National Carbon Company, Inc. 
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tory lies with sister Noel, 16, who is no 
national champion but who can swim 
_ better than the average girl. 


Beginning Webfoot: Four years ago 
the family settled down in Akron, the 
world’s rubber capital, after bouncing 
about the Ohio communities of Toledo 
and Wooster. Noel joined the Firestone 
Swimming Club, an athletic offshoot of 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. Coach 
Harold Minto asked her to enter her 10- 
year-old brother in the beginner's class. 

“I just knew how to paddle,” Jimmy 
recalls. But when Minto looked at the 
boy’s big feet, he almost forgot about 
Noel. For swimming purposes, Jimmy’s 
giant extremities were as good as frog’s 
webbing. But educating Jimmy’s feet took 
a long time—all of six months. “I made 
him concentrate on his feet,” reports 
Minto. “This enabled him to progress 
later without thinking about his feet, and 
they just went to work on their own ac- 
cord—in a big way.” Today experts marvel 
at the efficient power in the youth’s kick. 

By last summer, after three years of 
grueling practice, Coach Minto entered 
Jimmy in the boy’s long-distance cham- 
pionship at Clementon, N. J. Jimmy dived 
in, churned through 3 wet miles, and won 
in the record-breaking time of 1 hour 16 
minutes 33.4 seconds. 


Winning Tadpole: A week later, Jim- 
my joined the senior group at Williams 
Lake, Rosendale, N.Y., for the 4-mile 
test to determine the national senior long- 
distance title. Opposing him was Paul 
Maloney of Buffalo, men’s defending 
champion, and Keo Nakama, Hawaiian- 
born captain of the great Ohio State team. 
Off they went in a splash. First Jimmy 


dueled with Nakama, and beat him. Then- 
the whiz kid fought off Maloney. The 
little tadpole had beaten the big bull- 
frogs in their own pond. 

Later last summer Jimmy journeyed‘ to 
Great Lakes, Ill., where the National 
Amateur Athletic Union senior cham- 
pionships were being held in the Naval 
Training Station’s excellent pools. The 
men marked him as the swimmer to beat. 
They succeeded. But Jimmy (1) pushed 
Keo_Nakama, the Hawaiian Buckeye, to 
a néw American record in the 1,500- 
meter free-style race, (2) was second 
himself in that race, (3) was second to 
Nakama in the 800-meter frée-style, and 
(4) was fourth in the 400-meter event. 


Greatest Swimmer: Swimming coaches 
were lavish with praise. Bob Kiphuth, the 
famous Yale mentor, said Jimmy was the 
“greatest long-distance swimmer in his- 
tory.” Coach Minto took Jimmy home and 
began plotting elimination of his little 
time-wasting faults—backward glances 
and bad shoveoffs. : 

During the winter Jimmy has a work- 
out (kicking, stroking, distance and sprint 
swimming) two hours each morning but 
Sunday. In the afternoon he goes to 
school, managing A’s in all his studies but 
Latin. His swimming has improved. 
Clocked in trials, his new speed has 
broken several American records over 220 
yards. Next week (March 10), he will 
start his 1945 national championship sea- 
son at Akron in the national junior meet. 
And it’s a good bet that, a month later, 
he will dominate the national senior AAU 
indoor championships at New York. At 
14, big-footed. Jimmy McLane is poten- 
tially the greatest swimmer the nation has 
ever produced. 





Jimmy McLane, 14, a water boy with a man’s title 


RELIGION 


The Greatest Team 


“To bigotry no sanction.” When Wash- 
ington wrote these words to the Hebrew 
Congregation in Newport, R. I., after his 
visit there in August 1790, America was 
already an amalgam of creeds and Old 
World traditions. Today its population of 
some 185 millions includes immigrants 
from every nation, and America’s is the 
greatest cultural ensemble in history. In 
round figures its population groups are 
divided, according to the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, into: 

60 million Anglo-Saxon 

15 ” Germanic 
Negro 
Irish 
Slav 
Italian 
Scandinavian 
” — French 
(each) Finn, Lithuanian, and 
Greek 


16 ” of other nations and races 
America’s believers include: 
36 million Evangelical Protestants 





13 
10 
9 ” 
5 
4 
2 
1 


23. ” Roman Catholics 

4% ” Jews 

2 ™” Anglican Episcopalians 

1 ” Eastern Orthodox affiliates 

2 ” affiliated with 251 other creeds 


But not even the example of Washing- 
ton could overcome all prejudices stimu- 
lated by geographical, racial, and re- 
ligious diversity. America’s people have 
frequently been torn by bigotry: the 
Know Nothing party, which opposed all 
foreigners in the nineteenth century; the 
anti-Catholic American Protective Asso- 
ciation; and the Negro, Jew, and Catho- 
lic-baiting Ku Klux Klan. New hate-ped- 
dling “fronts” have bedeviled America 
during the last decade. 


Enemies of Prejudice: To help over- 
come bigotry and “promote friendly un- 
ity without uniformity” Charles Evans 
Hughes, Newton D. Baker, S. Parkes 
Cadman, and other Protestants, aided by 
prominent Catholics and Jews, organized 
the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, Inc., in 1928. It fights prejudice 
through schools, churches, clubs, and 
civic and business organizations. 

In the year ended Oct. 1, 1944, the 
conference sponsored 30,250 speaking 
programs (5,600 to radio audiences), 
produced, and distributed’ more than 
7,000,000 pieces of literature, and in ad- 
dition to short films arranged for 5,400 
showings of its feature, “The World 
We Want to Live In.” Another notable 
project is financial support (50 per cent) 
of Religious News Service, an agency 
which supplies religious news to 125 pub- 
lications, 70 radio stations, and daily pa- 
pers in 100 cities. 


Do Unto Others: Dramatizing on 4 
national scale “the idea of giving to oth- 
ers the dignity and rights you want to 



































































U.S. Coast Guard 
Corpus Domini: In the sick bay of 
a U.S. transport Pvt. Gelson Castor Da 
Silva, Brazilian soldier wounded in Italy, 
receives communion. The priests are 
Father Rafael Montejano of Mexico and 
Father Felix .Granadillo of Venezuela. 





keep yourself,” the conference highlights 
its activities with an annual Brotherhood 
Week, held this year from Feb. 18-25. 
Thousands of organizations participated. 
The local Advertising Club took over the 
entire promotion for Birmingham, Ala. 
Factories throughout the country sched- 
uled talks over public-address systems. 
Library exhibits, school assemblies, 
and radio talks were part of the nation- 
wide celebration. (A pla featuring 
Ingrid Bergman and Joseph Cotten, was 
broadcast over 130 stations.) Anticipating 
an attendance of 250, the Rochester Fed- 
eration of Churches and a local syna- 
gogue planned a yooh rally; twice the 
expected turnout showed up. (The man- 
agement immediately ran out of cookies, 
tea and yarmelkes—the skull caps worn 
by Jewish males at all church functions.) 
Dr. Everett R. Clinchy, Protestant 
president of the conference, announced 
five awards of Distinguished Merit in ra- 
dio: (1) for the detmecitiog p program se- 
ries—They Call Me Joe (NBC); (2) the 
best sin: cast—Norman Corwin’s 
oe (CBS); (8) Bade most ogee 


religious All 
Churches _ (NBC): 4} te the individial 
station Outstanding work—WMCA 
of New Y ; (5) the individual “con- 
tibuting t to the i of a better under- 
standing”"—Kate Smith. 

Pr Roosevelt voiced the ideals 


of Brotherhood Week in proclaiming: 
“The United States is the 
of free men and women 7 
ever seen. I hope. our eters come 
together this week to renew .. . 

serve the high principles of ‘liberty 


, ‘Wie ge unity.” 





FACT or ‘FICTION? 


A 47-SECOND 


GREATER SEATTLE 


Oe 


@ SEATTLE... rurure Hus OF 


OQ WORLDS LONGEST MAIN STREET 





ORIENTAL AND ALASKAN COMMERGE... 
IS SENDING TRAINLOADS OF NORTHERN 
PACIFIC FREIGHT TO TOKYO. .. TODAY! 








IS BEING LAID IN SEATTLE _ 
TO NAKE TEMPORARY 

SPUR LINES FOR THE CiTYS 

F FAST-GROWING INDUSTRIES. 

FACT OR FICTION ? 
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HELPED METROPOLITAN SEATTLE 
ACCOMMODATE 168,000 NEW RESIDENTS 
SINCE 1941. FACT OR FICTION? 








1. Fact.-From Boeing’s ultra-colossal plants 
at Seattle and nearby Renton, these cargoes 
go winging to Tokyo... via B-29! Raw 
materials and sub-assemblies for the B-29 
Superfortresses are delivered to Boeing by 
N. P., for speedy “‘re-shipment” to Nippon. 


2. Fact. It’s a Sturgeon Sea-Poacher, one 
of many weird fishes occasionally found in 
the huge catches of sea food which move 
across Seattle’s piers. The Seattle water- 
front, one-of the world’s great ports, trans- 
fers enormous cargoes to Northern Pacific. 


3. Fiction. Many miles of modern trackage 


were built in the city by Northern Pacific 


before the war, to match Seattle’s brilliant 


CHECK YOUR ANSWERS HERE: 





future. Foresighted service to Seattle indus- 
tries has helped make N. P. the No. 1 rail 
system in Washington State—in size, mile- 
age, taxes paid, payroll, and volume of 
freight and passenger business. 


4. Fact. Building materials, household ap- 
pliances, food—and people—came to the 
city via the “Main Street of The Northwest’, 
the rail line that links most of the North- 
west’s important population centers. 


FREE... A GAME 


FOR EVERYBODY! send fer the 
free FACT OR FICTION booklet ——44 pages, 
Wlustrated, Address Northern Pacific Roilway, 
Room 964, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 
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@ It’s so easy to get relief with 
_ alittle Absorbine Jr.! Just rub 
it in well. This 50-year-old 
favorite makes overworked. 
muscles tingle with relief as 
pain and stiffness seem to dis- 
appear. Always keep a bottle 
of Absorbine Jr. handy. At all 
drugstores, $1.25 a bottle. . 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


SANFORDS 


The Mlovlls Most Famous Name in Inks 





aids in quieting 
the nervous system 
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DOWNTOWN ST. LOUIS AT YOUR DOORSTEP 
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SCIENCE AND MEDICINE 


Signs of Apoplexy — 


The shocking abruptness with which 
apoplexy (cerebral hemorrhage) _ kills 
men and women in their middle years 
(average age of this group: 46.8) led 
Dr. R. D. Taylor and Dr. Irvine H. Page 
of the Lilly Laboratory for Clinical Re- 
search at Indianapolis City Hospital to 
conduct a three-year search for a new 
technique by which this poorly under- 
stood disease might be more easily de- 
tected. 

The result of their study, the first of 
its kind, was published last week in the 
Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. It revealed that fatal apoplexy can 
be predicted by five signs. If any four 
appear in a victim of essential high blood 
pressure,” it may be assumed, the In- 
dianapolis doctors said, that he will die 
of apoplexy. 

The five signs are: (1) severe head- 
aches at the back of the head or nape of 
the neck, (2) vertigo (acute dizziness) 
or fainting spells; (3) neurological dis- 
turbances, such as memory defects, loss 
of speech, tingling, or numbness; (4) ex- 
cessive nosebleeding; (5) hemorrhages of 
the retina, which the doctor can deter- 
mine by eye examination. 

Of the 40 victims of high blood pres- 
sure who served as guinea pigs for this 
experiment, nineteen who died of apo- 
plexy gave consistent evidence of all five 
signs. The same five symptoms were ab- 


~ *All ong — ed cae i not ite 
lexy, bu mai victims of apop' 
ohave eosoncial (cause own ) high blood cigars. 


sent, or negligible, in the 21 other high- § 
blood-pressure patients who died of 
causes other than apoplexy. 

If this simple yardstick proves uni- 
versally successful in predicting fatal 
apoplexy, Drs. Taylor and Page pointed 
out, the way may be opened for new 
methods to prevent the disease. In the 
meantime, the new technique offers “as- 
surance and comfort” to high-blood-pres- 
sure sufferers who do not show these 
symptoms and who probably will not die 
of apoplexy. : 


Museum Piece 


The operation was successful—and the 
patient lived. 

In Gardner General Hospital, Chicago, 
last week, Pfc. Henry Roon of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., whose windpipe was 
smashed by shrapnel in the Metz drive 
Nov. 11, described for the first time the 
emergency tracheotomy performed on 
him under battle fire by Duane N. Kin- 
man, a medical technician (NEWSWEEK, 
Dec. 11, 1944). 

There is now only a slight scar to mark 
the spot where Kinman slit open Roon’s 
windpipe with an ordinary pocket knife. 
One vocal cord is still paralyzed by a 
scrap of shrapnel, but the 35-year-old 
soldier, formerly a General Motors ma- 
chinist, can speak without effort: “I want 
to get in touch with Kinman,” he said. 
“I was dying when he arrived . . . he 
saved my life.” 

Roon’s wife, Ada, is keeping the foun- 
tain pen that Kinman uncapped and 


Associated Press 


Pfc. Roon and the windpipe pen. His wife has it now 
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slipped into the wound .so his patient 
could breathe. She plans to make “a sort 
of museum piece out of it.” 


1 @ The Third Army medical corpsman 


who inaeovieey the operation is still in 
Europe but is no longer a private. The 
War Department now lists him as Duane 
N. Kinman, Technician Fourth Grade 
(equivalent of Sergeant). 


Barking Up the Fever Tree 


In 1688, Padre Calancha wrote from a 
Peruvian monastery: “In the country of 
Loja there is a ‘fever tree,’ the bark of 
which, ground to a powder and admin- 
istered in the form of a potion, cures 
fevers; there have been marvelous ex- 
amples of this in Lima.” 

The padre’s tree was the cinchona, 
source of quinine. But the wild cinchona 
bark of South America contained only 2 
to 3 per cent of this powerful drug, 
whereas domesticated seedlings intro- 
duced into the Netherlands Indies in 
1854 were developed to yield as much as 
6 per cent. By the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, Dutch planters in Java 
had captured the bulk .of the cinchona 
trade, and South America’s “quina” or 
“cascarilla” business had vanished. 

In 1942, when the Axis plundered the 
wealth of the East Indies, 90 per cent 
of the world’s supply of quinine was cut 
off. To meet this medical predicament, 
the Board of Economic Warfare (now the 
Office of Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion) turned once more to South Amer- 
ica’s forgotten industry. 

Last week, in the journal Science, Dr. 
William Campbell Steere of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, one of the first Ameri- 
can botanists to go into the Andean up- 
lands on the wartime cinchona program, 
reported the results of the survey he made 
in company with Dr. F. R. Fosberg of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 


They were followed by several other. 


American botanists, Campbell said, with 
such success that the quotas of cinchona 
bark set up in 1942 (which he is not free 
to mention) have been “greatly exceeded 
by the supplies already harvested.” 


Cinchona Booms: The most famous 
growths of -cinchona trees used to be in 
Peru and Bolivia, but stripping of too 
much bark has destroyed some of the 
best Bolivian stands, and the forests re- 


maining in Peru are too remote to be. 


reached by collecting parties. So Dr. Fos- 
berg and Dr. Steere began their work in 
the northern provinces of Colombia. 

As they pushed their way through the 
thick jungles, dramatic surprises greeted 
the botanists. One was the news that the 
genus Cinchona is not the only source of 
quinine. The bark of a small tree, Remijia 
pedunculata, growing freely in the east- 
em range of the Colombian Andes, yields 
up to 8 per cent of practically pure qui- 
nine sulphate. 

Another important discovery was that a 


Supposedly rare species, Cinchona pita 


ward} 
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Gives Greater 
Breathing Comfort 
In No Time At All! 


Any time of the day or night—no matter where 
you are—this handy Vicks Inhaler is always 
ready to make your cold-stuffed or dust-clogged 
nose’ feel clearer in seconds! It’s packed with 
aromatic medication. Just a few quick whiffs 
bring grand relief whenever needed. Try it. ° 
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AZIPPO Windproof LIGHTER never lets vou down 
when needed most. It’s better than gold for barter 
: —as many boys will testify. 
~ Sold, today, only at overseas 
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—so beware of imitations. 
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ZIPPO Filints 
and Fluid. 
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yensis, with a quinine-sulphate yield of 
3 per cent, actually grows abundantly in 
both Southern Colombia and Ecuador. 


Varieties of the “standard” quinine — 


tree, Cinchona officinalis, were plentiful 
in the forests surveyed by the botanists. 
Some were described as “low-yielding,” 
but .certain local species, particularly 
Cinchona pubescens, .turned out to be 
“surprisingly rich” in quinine and other 
important alkaloids. 

Chief credit for the success of the cin- 
chona program, according to Steere, goes 
to the assay laboratories established at 
Bogota, La Paz, Lima, and Quito, not far 
from the sources of the bark. 

“In cinchona ‘booms’ of previous cen- 
turies,” the botanist concluded, “analyses 
could be made only after the shipment 
reached Europe, months after the, bark 
had been bought. Through prompt an- 
alyses, we are now able to stop the har- 
vest of poor barks and to encourage the 
production of good ones. Many species 
. . . Closely resemble cinchona to the un- 
trained eye, and our technical aid, both 
botanical and chemical, has saved many 
thousands of dollars.” 


To Sharks, It Stinks ive 


When trash fish were thrown overboard 
from shrimp boats along the Florida and 
South American coasts, swarms of sharks 
struck to devour the feast. But when an 
inky black cloud swept over the water, 
the deep-sea marauders scattered and re- 
fused to venture back. 

The reason for their sudden distaste 
Air Force “stink 
bomb,” a powerful chemical now used as 
a shark repellent by fliers downed in 
dangerous tropical waters. While shark 
attacks on human beings are uncommon, 
the sight and smell of blood increases this 
hazard for wounded airmen. And rare 
though such attacks are, they are said to 
be 80 per cent fatal. 

The “bomb,” which was developed in 
the laboratory of the Air Technical Serv- 
ice Command at Wright Field, Dayton, 
Ohio, is primarily the invention of Dr. 
W. Douglas Burden of the American Mu- 


‘ seum of Natural History. Sharks, Burden 


knew, would not swim in water polluted 
by decaying bodies of their own kind. So 
he extracted a substance from dead 
sharks, formed it into a chemical salt, and 
then combined it witha special black dye 
developed by the Calco Chemical Co. in 
cooperation with the Naval Research Lab- 
oratory of the Bureau of Ships. The re- 
sult is a preparation innocuous to human 
touch and smell, but exceptionally offen- 
sive to sharks. The cloud also* partially 
conceals the airmen in the water. 

For practical use the chemical salt and 
dyes are pressed into a black cake and 
packaged in a waterproof envelope at- 
tached to a life vest. A quick rip of the 
envelope tab releases the repellent. “Black 
Magic,” as the Air Forces call it, is said 
to be just as effective against a school of 
man eaters as against a single shark. 


EDUCATION 


Faculty Equality, Too 


The faculty at liberal Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass., already included 
one Japanese, two Japanese-Americans, 
and a Chinese, all appointed within: the 
past two years. Pointing out that though 
it has five Negro students, no Negro had 
ever taught at Smith, the February edi- 
tion of the undergraduate publication, 
SCAN, urged that one be added to the 





Associated Press 
Smith’s Negro cum laude comes back 


faculty as further evidence of Smith’s 
belief in racial equality. 

Last week President Herbert J. Davis 
announced that Mrs. Adelaide Cromwell 
Hill, 26-year-old Negro of Washington, 
D. C., and Smith cum laude graduate in 
1940, will join the sociology department 
next fall. College officials maintained that 
the trustees were not influenced by the 
SCAN aarticle in ‘their decision to bring 
Mrs. Hill to Smith, but had been plan- 
ning the appointment for months. 

Mrs. Hill spent a year at Bryn Mawr 
on a Julius Rosenwald fellowship, holds 
an M.A. from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and is now studying for a Ph.D. at 
‘Harvard after just completing her third 
semester as instructor in American Negro 
culture at Hunter College evening ses- 
.sions. Her husband, Henry O. Hill, is 
a research chemist and vice president 

- of the National Atlantic Research Corp. 
at Newtonville and West Hanover, 
Mass. At Smith Mrs. Hill will assist in 
teaching an introductory sociology course 
and give one of her own, not yet desig- 
nated. 

There are few Negro teachers in white 
colleges. The four city colleges in New 
York (Brooklyn, the College of the City 
of New York, Hunter, and Queens) list 
only -five. Harvard has one, Yale and 
Princeton none. (Princeton doesn’t admit 
Negro students. ) 
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THE PRESS 


Code Tantrum 


When he was a brash young corre- 
spondent for the United Press during the 
last war, Westbrook Pegler’s feuds with — 
censors got him bounced from (1) the 
American naval base at Queenstown, Ire- 
land, and (2) the western front. There- 
after, Pegler did his fighting in the Navy, 
but he never forgot or forgave censors. 

Last week, on the home front, Pegler 
declared his own second censorship war. 
His latest peeve: the secrecy. which the 
voluntary censorship code imposes on 
President Roosevelt's travels, even be- 
tween Washington and his home at Hyde 
Park, N. Y. The simplest way to smash 
this taboo, Pegler fumed, is to defy it 
and report the President's next trip home. 
“I intend to do it myself,” he stated 
firmly. 

But Pegler found few allies among 
those newsmen most affected by the 
White House ban. Indeed most of the 
reaction from Washington correspondents 
was positively Peglerian in attacking 
Pegler. Raymond P. Brandt of The St. 
Louis Post Dispatch snapped: “Irrespon- 
sible.” Columnist Drew Pearson® raged: 
“For the house that venom built, a new 
low.” Even the waggish George Dixon 
took a hearty swing at his Hearst stable- 
mate: “It will be a distinct privilege and 
pleasure to forward him nasty and in- 
sulting notes at one of our leading peni- 
tentiaries,” 

Unruffled, Byron Price, Director of 
the Office of Censorship, noted that no 
responsible editor had (as is the press’s 
right) suggested any change in the vol- 
untary code. Beyond. that he would not 
comment directly. But Washington ob- 
servers felt Price’s speech, prepared be- | 
fore Pegler’s blast, and delivered at the 
Bill of Rights ceremony in the Library of 
Congress week, contained his answer 
to Pegler: 

“We shall have constant attempts .. . 
to undermine the press by indirection. 
We shall also have many who cry “Wolf, 
Wolf when there is no wolf . . . One of 
the mysteries of our own day is the wide- 
spread assumption that syndicated col- 
umns on any subject and in any degree of 
inaccuracy or ‘mendacity may be pre- 
sented to the public, just because they 
are bought and paid for, without the 
slightest assumption of responsibility by 
the publisher. Such a thing makes .. . a 
travesty of the First [free press] Amend- 


ment.” 





Rapier Raper 

One August day in 1900, Harry N. 
Rickey, then editor of The Cleveland 
Press, called in his young assistant city 
editor and asked him: 

“Do you think you could write a col- 
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Jack Raper and a bull: The columnist is thorny, the animal no Ferdinand 


umn that would read the way you talk 
around the city desk?” 

“Tll try, but I doubt that it’d last more 
_ two or three weeks. What’ll we call 
it > 

“Oh, call it most anything.” 

And so Jack Raper’s “Most Anything” 
was born. Its author, then 30, was to 
nurse the column into one of the hardiest 
perennials of American journalism. Last 
week, Raper turned 75. On vacation at 
Albuquerque, N. M., the wiry “Wasp of 
Virtue,” as Clevelanders call him, rose 
to his full 5-feet-5 and told NEwswrerek 
what Clevelanders most wanted to hear. 
He had no intention of retiring, he said, 
“until they carry me out, feet first.” 


Ohio Gadfly: Outside Cleveland the 
junsyndicated Raper is virtually unread; 
‘inside Cleveland no one outranks him. 
He is rated as worth 50,000 readers daily 
to The Press (circulation 256,864). To 
his followers he has been, for nearly 45 
years, a folksy philosopher, a wry hu- 
‘morist of the Artemus Ward vein, a ruth- 
less crumpler of stuffed shirts, a pithy 
‘crusader against corruption and privilege, 
a gadfly who has kept Cleveland po- 
litically healthy and independent. 

} In Ohio, politicians have learned to 
dread, far more than the bludgeoning of 
icolumn-long editorials, such Raper thrusts 
as: “Fifty persons turned out in the 
Twelfth Ward Thursday night to hear 
Councilman Herman Finkle. It beats all 
what a grip that man has on the people.” 
Or the withering lines that te | former 
‘Gov. Martin Davey downhill into po- 
litical limbo: “The people of Ohio first 
became acquainted with Mr. Davey as a 
tree doctor. A tree doctor . . . knows all 
about trees, about planting, trimming, 
pruning, and grafting.” To the single 


taxers he once gave a magnificent slogan: 
“The Lord giveth, and the landlord taketh 
away.” To the theatrical industry, he con- 
tributed the classic crack for a smelly 
play: “Burn a rag.” 


Black Bull: Thirty-eight years ago, 
some bunk-of a Cleveland political boss 
inspired Raper’s famous trademark—a lit- 
tle black bull that usually adorns one 
item of his column. Better than anything 


else, Raper’s bull translates into print the: 


inarticulate reader’s short ‘and graphic 
word for hokum. For this, Clevelanders 
high and low adore him. Pompous poli- 
ticians have been known to chuckle, even 
as they burned, at such typical Raper 
Bull-etins as this: 

“Our canvass shows definitely as of to- 
day [Sept. 7, 1944] 
that we have 
enough electoral 
votes to elect 





with a few to spare 

—GOP Chairman Brownell.” 
As often as not, Raper does not agree 
with his paper’s editorial policy. He likes 


to refer to it as “my esteemed contemp, . 


The Press.” Once, tongue in cheek, he 
cracked: “Of course I’m not anti-Press, 
though I am occasionally irritated by the 
knowledge that I must be careful not to 
send the editor to jail.” Last fall, while 
The Press thundered for Dewey, Raper 
rooted wittily for Roosevelt. When Raper 
left for his vacation last December, many 
of his faithful thought he had been fired 
for this political deviation. But Louis 
Seltzer, editor of The Press, quickly set 
them at ease. Last week he did so again. 
He had heard from Raper, he said, and 
knew he was all right because he asked 
Seltzer for some money. 


Dewey and Bricker . 
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MUSIC 


Great Lady, Great Marschallin 


A great lady had come home. After 
skipping the 1943-44 season at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera because of illness, Lotte 
Lehmann returned last week to sing the 
role which the world identifies with her 
operatic career: the Marschallin in Rich- 
ard Strauss’s “Der Rosenkavalier.” The 
house was sold out an hour and a half 
after the box office opened, the grapevine 
having spread the news that this was 
Lehmann’s one operatic appearance of 
the year. 

e great soprano—born in Prussia, 
Viennese by heritage, American by adop- 
tion—has had a full and long career. Some 
biographers maintain she will be 60 in 
July. Others say 56—and some claim an 
impossible 48. It makes little difference. 
As long as Mme. Lehmann remains the 
supreme artist she still is, no one will 
care. 

“Der Rosenkavalier” is one of the Met’s 
finest productions. To Risé Stevens as 
Octavian, the youthful Rose Cavalier who 
is infatuated with the older Marschallin 
but meets young love in the beautiful 
Sophie (Nadine Conner), must go enor- 
mous credit for handling a touchy mascu- 
line role with taste and distinction. But 
last week’s performance was Mme. Leh- 
mann’s. The outstretched arm to her 
Cavalier, her first refusal to admit the evi- 
dence of her mirror, and, most poignant 
of all, the inevitable acceptance that a 
youthful lover could be neither perma- 
nent nor becoming—these are the touches 
which can make opera theater as well as 
music. 

All this the audience recognized as well 
as the critics. Staging the biggest—and by 
far the most affectionate—demonstration 
of the entire season, Lehmann devotees in 
a fifteen-minute ovation called out their 
idol for eighteen curtain calls and count- 
less bravos. Only the finality of the Met's 
asbestos curtain and darkened house 
— sent them unwillingly home at 
ast. 


San Antonio Makes Music 


How San Antonio, Texas, built a new 
symphony which now rates among the 
nation’s top eighteen orchestras is impor- 
tant to American music. What happened 
in South Texas could—with similar ex- 
penditures of time, talent, and money— 
happen elsewhere. San Antonio, for ex- 
ample, is not a “big” city (in the United 
States it is 36th; in Texas, third), but the 
National Music Council has this season 
placed its symphony on the same select 
list which includes the orchestras of New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, and 
Detroit. 

In temperament, San Antonio is not 
even an aggressive city. It is, in fact, 
rather like its San Antonio River—placid, 
sun-bathed, enjoying life peacefully as it 
meanders indolently into its own mafiana 
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are they all using? 


It’s an old friend of yours - and it is used by 
every branch of the Armed Services ! 


froin 
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THE ARMORED FORCES use radio telee ON BATTLESHIPS, Aircrafe Carriers, 
phone to inter-connect tanks, scout cars, © Cruisers, Destroyers, battle announcing 
command cars, artillery units and antie systems give ordérs. in a giant voice over 
tank vehicles. : loudspeaking telephones. 


ARMY AIR FORCES planes by the — 
hundreds’ fly and fight as one team be- 


cause of their radio telephone — and 
interphone equipment. 


cuits for Victory—thousands 
to coordinate the attack. 


OU best know your telephone as a friendly 
instrument of peace. Our fighting men know 

it as an effective weapon of war. 
Western Electric has put in the hands of the 
armed forces huge quantities of telephones, switch- 
boards, wire, cable—specialized radio telephone 


equipment for use on land, at sea, in the air— . 


many types of microphones and headsets by the 
hundreds of thousands—sound powered tele- 
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ANTI-AIRCRAFT ARTILLERY fire is co- 

ordinated and controlled by field tele- telephones, operating on current gener. 
the brother of your familiar Bell net 

System telephone. 










THE SIGNAL CORPS provides the cits 


upon thou- 
sands of miles of telephone wires needed 






ON OUR SUBMARINES, sound powered 


by the speaker's voice, connect all 
battle stations. 


THIS COAST GUARDSMAN, standing . 
watch, telephones warnings to the bridge 
to help keep the convoy’s many ships in 


THE MARINE CORPS, storming ashore 
into almost impassable jungles, depends 
upon field telephones co deliver orders 


and reports instantly. protected formation. 





THE INFANTRY uses great quantities of 
portable switchboards, field celephones 
and wire to link foxholes, command 
posts and headquarters. 


FIELD ARTILLERY “Long Toms,” blast- 
ing unseen targets, are directed by voices 
flashing ‘through multi-channel radio 
telephone sets. 


phones—battle announcing systems. Currently all 
these products together add up to only 40% of 
Western Electric’s total production for war. The 
other 60% includes such specialized devices as 
RADAR. 

Manpower and manufacturing facilities are de- 
voted to meeting our fighters’ vast needs. That's 
why not all requests for home telephones can be 
filled cill after Victory. , 


Buy all the War Bonds you can—and keep them! 
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New city of music: The San Antonio Symphony now fills the city’s 6,000-seat Municipal Auditorium because . . . 


land. Yet this year the San Antonio Sym- 

hony has managed to set up a $175,000 
Codec, a figure which is $75,000 above 
that which the National Music Council 
demands before an organization can be 
classified as a “major” symphony. Hous- 
ton, Texas’s largest city, has an orchestra, 
but not in this class. Dallas, No. 2 in size, 
has let its orchestra drop completely—a 
“Bourbon attitude” which John Rosen- 
field of The Dallas Morning News, the 
best of the Southwest critics, has recently 
condemned with abused home-town 
pride. 


Just One Concert: San Antonio has 
succeéded where many other cities fail, 
principally because ‘of its conductor, Max 
Reiter. Born in Trieste in 1905, Reiter 
was in Rome conducting Bernardino Mo- 
linari’s orchestra in the Basilica di Mas- 
senzio in August 1938. One year later, a 
political refugee, he was leading a group 
of semiprofessionals in the outdoor Sunk- 
en Garden Theater in San Antonio. How? 
As a refugee conductor, he was smart 
enough not to hover around the already 
overcrowded markets in New York and 
the East. Hearing that pianos were selling 
“like hotcakes” in Texas, he took his let- 
ters of recommendation from Arturo Tos- 
canini and Bruno Walter and went there. 
Backing up those letters was also one of 
introduction from Matthew Sloan, presi- 
dent of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Rail- 
road. 

Stopping first in Waco, Reiter went to 
President Pat M. Neff of Baylor Univer- 
sity. “Just one concert let me give,” he 
asked in  newspaper-learned English. 
Seo one.” That one was enough-—for al- 

=< ¢ Waco’s budget does not provide 
a full season, Reiter now commutes from 
San Antonio (with selected San Antonio 
players) to put on Waco’s seasonal con- 
certs. , 

After his Waco break, Reiter went on 
to San Antonio. “Just one concert let me 
give,” he asked persuasively a second 
time. Again, once was enough, and it 
was decided that San Antonio would or- 


/ 


. «+ Max Reiter got his “one chance” 


ganize a permanent symphony orches- 
tra and install Reiter as its con- 
ductor. 

Getting the money was the next—and 
difficult—step. Reiter helped by doing 
three times what is ordinarily expected of 
a fine conductor. In addition to whipping 
a new orchestra into shape, he drafted 
advertisements, set up a popular price 
range calculated to draw enough people 
to fill the city’s enormous 6,000-seat Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium, ordered music, and 
arranged tours and transportation. At no 
point did he behave like a conductorial 
glamour boy who feels such details be- 
neath him. 

Music-minded citizens like Mrs. Pauline 
Washer Goldsmith and E. H. Keator, 
Symphony Society president, coaxed and 
wheedled money from reluctant business- 
men. The basic task was to raise a solid 
maintenance fund. In 1943-44, the San 


Antonio Brewing Association produced _ try.” 





~ 


$40,000—and this year, which marks the 


orchestra’s - sixth season, followed with 
another $20,000. 


A Revelation: Last week Reiter and 
the San Antonio Symphony put on their 
most ambitious undertaking of all: a 
Grand Opera Festival Week. What's 
more, the $30,000 it cost was safely 
tucked away in the box office before the 
curtain rose on the first of four perform- 
ances (two of “La Bohéme” and two of 
that eternal operatic double-header, “Ca- 
valleria Rusticana” and “I Pagliacci”). The 
operas were selected with a practical eye 
to the box office, but they were presented 
with an artistic eye toward Metropolitan 
Opera standards. The casts included 
Grace Moore (who has also toured in 
Texas with the orchestra this winter), 
Nino Martini, Frederick Jagel, Igor Go- 
rin, Florence Kirk, and John Brownlee. 

But what made this opera season more 
significant as a civic enterprise than the 
usual habit of booking a road company 
was that, besides the symphony, a local 
chorus was recruited and trained and full 
sets were built on the spot—thus assuring 
San Antonio and the Southwest of a per- 
manent leg-up toward the kind of smaller 
opera company which this country most 
lacks. 

The results of San Antonio’s music crv- 
sade have been more than worth the 
trouble. There is a new audience now 
where almost none existed before, and 
the huge Auditorium is regu filled 
for the current twenty-week symphonic 
season. And to those who had squirmed 
restlessly under Reiter’s uncompromising 
Beethoven and Brahms two and. three 
years ago, the best praise of all came last 
fortnight when the orchestra visited Dal- 
las-the upstart which had taken the 
Texas Centennial Exposition away from 
historic San Antonio nine years ago. ° 
orchestra,” wrote Rosenfield, “was a reve- 
lation . . . Until we hear a better sym- 

hony, we shall call San Antonio's the 
finest developed in this part of the cout 








Remington Rand - 


making electric 
shavers now? 


YES...AND FOR A VERY GOOD REASON. 
Shavers are needed in Army 
and Navy hospitals—in this 
country and overseas— because 
they’re so easy to handle, so 
gentle and comfortable on the 
skin. The: direct order for 
shaver production was urged 
by officers of both the Army 
and Navy. Typical users of the 
shavers will be airmen, whose 
faces are susceptible to frost- 
bite. When your skin is raw 
and sensitive, a comfortable 


shave means a lot. That’s why 
the Army and Navy will get 
every Remington electric shav- 
er now being made. 


‘ 


SHAVERS FOR CIVILIANS? NO...not now. But 
when military needs let up and you can 
pick a new electric shaver, see America’s 
No. 1 shaver first. Remington! Of course. 
Because Remington was first in sales just 
before the war, first to introduce multiple- 
head shavers’ and first for clean, speedy 


shaves. 
* * x 


IF YOU ARE FORTUNATE ENOUGH TO OWN A REMINGTON, 
keep it in good condition. There are Reming- 
ton Rand service stations in 77 of the largest. 
cities. Bring your Remington in or send it 
to the nearest branch. We'll keep it oiled and 
adjusted for you. Remington Rand Inc., 
Electric Shaver Division, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Wright tells of his bitter youth 
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BOOKS 
Harper’s Monthly Double 


It is not often that one publisher has 
two books selected in a single month by 
the Book-of-the-Month Club. But it hap- 
pened to Harper & Brothers for the 
month of March. Chosen by the “club’s” 
board of editors,* who thus enriched 
both authors and assured their books 
wide sales, are “Black Boy” (an auto- 
biography) by Richard Wright and 
“Apartment in Athens” (a novel) by 
Glenway Wescott. 

But even without the impetus of book- 
club distribution each would, of its own 
merit, find a wide audience. Wescott’s 
is the best novel published so far in 1945. 
Wright’s is one of the most heart-break- 
ing indictments of American society ever 
written by an American. 

At first glance the common denomi- 
nator between Wright’s brutal story of 
his own life as a Negro child growing 








up in the South and Wescott’s fictional- — 


ized account of a Greek family during 
the Nazi occupation of Athens may be 
hard to find. Yet through both runs a 
common thread: hatred of Fascism, 
potential or accomplished. 


Black Boy: Richard Wright became a 
national figure with the publication 
in 1940 of “Native Son,” a bitter novel 
(and later a successful play) about a 
Negro murderer. Although many critics 
felt Wright failed to prove his thesis that 
Bigger, the novel’s hunted killer, was a 
victim of his racial environment, none 
denied the book’s powerful impact or 
Wright’s greatness as a writer of mean- 
ingful prose. : 

In “Black Boy” Wright covers the first 
nineteen years of his own life. It was a 
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Me, enjoy the tangy vigor of Old Spice— 


the exhilarating scent—the feeling of well-being it imparts. 
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longevity make them fine shoes;.their 
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period of almost unbelievable poverty 
and brutality, of mistreatment at the 
hands of white people, and of his own 
family’s ignorance. More than once he 
was beaten -nearly to death for some 
childish misdemeanor. When his father 
deserted his mother for a more attractive 
woman the boy found himself thrown on 
the -streets. He haunted saloons, where 
whisky was forced on him so often that, 
as he says, “I was a, in my sixth 
year.” He was hardly adolescent before 
he had learned to protect himself with 
kitchen knives and razors. Even before 
he went to school he had been taught 
by his own. people to fear and hate 
whites as his natural enemies. 
Hunger he ‘always knew. His grand- 
mother, a fanatical Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist, added to the traditional racial 
isolation of the South by her religious 
fervor. One wonders if his childhood and 
adolescence were typical of a Negro of 
this day and generation. Certainly Wright, 
in his yearning for escape and_inde- 
pendence, was different from many 
members of his race. Some of his most 





Pix 
Wescott, breaks a years-long silence 


bitter pages condemn not his white 
oppressors but the blacks who, unlike 
himself, made no effort to better their 
individual lot. 


Judge Fisher’s Verdict: Grimmer 
even.than the physical tortures the young 
Negro cadaeed (and they are many and 
told with agonizing frankness) were his 
mental and moral tortures. Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher, reviewing “Black Boy” in 
the Book-of-the-Month Club News, strikes 
at the heart of the book: 

“No story of desperate, hopeless, but 
doggedly persistent European _ resistance 
to Nazi oppressors set upon killing the 


soul of man is more: breathtaking than | 


this true story of a greatly gifted human 
being’s stubborn resistance to the pres- 
sure on him to deny and renounce the 


best in-his nature, than this factual ac 
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“Herds alight bulb that cost us 
ten thousand bucks / * 


IL, IsN’t humanly possible for you, the head 
of a business, to check on every potential 
hazard to the public 24 hours a day. Yet, 
no matter how careful you are, there’s 
always the chance that people may get hurt 
and you will be held responsible. 
Customers and visitors often are in un- 
familiar surroundings when they are on your 
premises. Many times a harmless fall, due 






] A le ge girl, looking nud sade He apa on the — he ~ Lae to no fault of yours, results in a “nuisance” 
time work, came in to see the fore- ment, 80 someone er to . : : : 
PTR notes plant. the back stairway up to his office. lawsuit. Frequently, more serious accidents 


do happen, and if caused by your negli- 
gence, you'd be the first to want a fair 
financial settlement arranged. 

There’s a safe, business-like way to face 
this problem. Call in your own insurance 
man and ask him to tell you about Indem- 
nity Insurance Company of North America’s 
Manufacturers Liability Insurance. Let 
him show you how completely this insur- 
ance can protect your business against 
losses due to damages recovered by the 
public for injuries (1) Occurring on your 
premises; (2) In your elevators; (3). Or 
caused by your products; or from many 
other causes. 


© BEELER LLL 


4, The doctor said “compound frac- 


wee aera tures—and there'll be scars.’ The Take the advice of your experienced 
jury awarded $10,000 and court costs! Agent or Broker, so you can get complete 
3 The light bulb had. burned out at And every cent of it had to come out.of liability insurance protection, in ‘adequate 
the head of the stairs. On the wa our profits, because, we didn’t have the , That’ s he b : 
up, the girl missed her step in the dar right kind of insurance. You can bet amounts — at low cost. Lhat's the best way 
and fell down the whole flight! I’ve got it now! to wipe such worries off your mind! 





Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792, oldess 
American stock fire and marine insurance company, heads 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 








the group of North America Companies which write practically 

but all types of Fire, Marine, Automobile, Casualty and Accident NORTH AMERI 
ance insurance through your own Agent or Broker. North America 

the Agents are listed in local Classified Telephone Directories. COMPANIES, Vhiladhia 
than . . © 
man 
res- 

the | (INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA e@ INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA @ CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 


| ace THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA @ NATIONAL SECURITY INSURANCE COMPANY ¢@ PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 





















how customers always come 
back for Marlin Blades!” - 


Marlin double edge blades 18 for 25c. Guaranteed 
by The Marlin Firearms Co., New Haven, Conn. 
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count of a fellow citizen of ours .who 
tells us that he knew ‘the safety of 
my life in the South depended; upon 
how well I concealed from all whites 
what I felt!” 

Written with an intensity that will 
carry the reader swiftly from the first 
page to the last, “Black Boy” is an amaz- 
ing autobiography. It is crammed with 
devastatingly incisive portraits of Wright's 
fellow Southerners, his own strange fami- 
ly, the white people for whom he worked, 
the Negroes with whom he worked and 
played. The unpalatable truth shines 
clear on every. page. “Black Boy” is a 
challenging book, the: most damning con- 
tribution to our knowledge of American 
culture to come along in many years. 


Greek Tragedy: Glenway Wescott 
proved himself an able novelist and 
short-story writer with his first three 
books, “The Apple of the Eye,” “The 
Grandmothers,” and “Goodbye, Wiscon- 
sin.” But since 1927 (when “The Grand- 
mothers” won the Harper Prize) he has 
written hardly anything. Now he makes 
up for his literary exile with “Apartment 
in Athens” a deeply felt but calmly writ- 
ten modern Greek tragedy. 

When the war broke out Wescott, who 
referred to himself as a “dead author,” 
had thrown away two and a half novels, 
scores of short stories, and hundreds of 
ideas in his lonely struggle to bring him- 
self back to literary life. He had started to 
write a novel about France, where he had 
lived a great part of his adult life. Later, 
from a Greek friend, he heard of the 
heroism of the Greek underground and 
some of this he sought to use in his novel. 
Wescott was moved deeply by the way 


“Apartment in Athens” pleads the cause of Greece’s famished patriots 


International 







the Greeks had fought the invaders, 
to whom France had fallen with scarcely 
a struggle. 

Though he had- never visited Greece, 
it was the inspiration he needed. He 
dropped the novel about the conquered 
French. In five months, working from 
twelve to fifteen hours a day much of the 
time, he wrote his story of the inward 
heroism and personal victory of a Greek 
mother, father, and two young children 
during the Nazi occupation of Athens. 


Psychological Action: In some ways 
“Apartment in Athens” recalls John 
Steinbeck’s controversial “The Moon Is 
Down,” for it is essentially a story of the | 
conflict between the minds of the in- 
vader and the invaded. But there the 
comparison stops. Action, overt excite- 
ment, and physical destruction marked 
Steinbeck’s book; in Westcott’s the pro- 
tagonists seldom move from the small, 
middle-class apartment which the Heli- 
anos family occupies, and: it is only 
by implication that the reader is aware 
of the desperate, bloody struggle go- 


‘ing on in the rest of the city and in- 


the Grecian hills. 
The father of the Helianos family is 
a mild intellectual; a moderately success- 


. ful publisher before the war; the mother 


is a bewildered, rather complaining wom- 
an. Their eldest son has died in the in- 
vasion. Living with them are son Alex, 
aged 12, whose only aim is to kill Ger- 
mans, and Leda, his younger sister, 
starved and frightened into mental and 
physical feebleness. With the family is 
quartered Capt. Ernst Robert Kalter of 
the German Army. 

‘At the start Kalter appears to be just 
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Easy Sailing Now... but there 
may be Rough Going Ahead 


‘ OOK at the accompanying chart . . . which shows 
how failures multiplied after World War J. In 
:. three years ... from the 1919 level . . . the number of 


commercial and industrial failures jumped 267%. 
Current liabilities involved jumped 450%. 


Will history repeat? Will failures multiply again? No 
one knows. Even now . . . upsets caused by unforeseen 
developments after goods are shipped may leave cus- 
tomers frozen . . . or worse. That’s why manufacturers 
and wholesalers in over 150 lines of business carry 
_ American Credit Insurance ... and why you need it too. 


American Credit Insurance GUARANTEES PAYMENT of your accounts 
receivable for goods shipped . .. pays you when your customers can’t. Don't face 
the uncertain future unprotected. Write now for more information to: American 
Credit Indemnity Company of New York, Dept. 43, First National Bank Building, 


Baltimore 2, Maryland. < 
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another Hollywood type, an arrogant 
Prussian officer intent upon making life 
as miserable as possible for his “hosts” 
But later, after he has returned from 
furlough in Germany during which his 
entire family was wiped out in an ai 
raid, he becomes more human, and even 
friendly with the Helianos family. He 
lectures Helianos at length on the Ger. 
man mind (this lecture is one of the bes 
analyses in fiction or elsewhere of what 


~ makes the Nazis tick). - 


Heroes Without Medals: In the end 
the German reverts to type and has 
Helianos shot. With complete mastery 
of his subject, Wescott shows Mrs, 
Helianos wrestling with her problems, 
a meek and bewildered woman rising 
to the stature of a truly great patriot. 


That is the essence of “Apartment in, 


Athens”: how the inwardness of patriot- 
ism prevails and how even those who 
never before have been moved to under- 
standing become, .when faced with 
tragedy, strong and determined to 
triumph over oppression. 

Wescott writes his story with memor- 
able understatement. As a psychological 
study rather than as a war book “Apart- 
ment in Athens” is a novel that' will have 
a long life. (APARTMENT IN ATHENS. By 
Glenway Wescott, 268 pages, Harpers. 
$2.50. Buack Boy. By Richard Wright. 
228 pages. Harpers. $2.50.) 


A Tree Dies Expertly 


Walter Karig’s vigorous, bluntly pessi- 
mistic portrayal of a certain section of the 
lower middle class from the turn of the 
century to the present might have been 
called “A Tree Dies in Brooklyn.” “Low- 
er Than Angels” holds out none of the 
sentimental hope of -Miss Smith’s best 
seller and Karig’s characters have none of 
the likable qualities which marked Miss 
Smith’s for instant popularity. On the 
contrary, the hero, who lives out his 
drab, uneventful life in Brooklyn and 
points west, is hopelessly stagnated and 
insensitive; even his instinct of self-preser- 
vation is all but lost. 

Karig has set himself a difficult task to 
make the dull details of an undistin- 
guished life interesting and worthwhile 
reading. He has done it expertly, (Lower 
Tuan ANGELS. By Walter Karig. 370 
pages. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.75.) 


Sweet Horror 


In “Poor Child,” a painful and at times 
terrifying novel about a neurotic child's 
desperate search for security, Anne Par- 
rish poses with herons. gost accuracy 
the problem of the child refugee, up- 
rooted and unloved. Orphaned 12-year- 
old Martin, the victim of deep psycho- 


logical injuries, finds himself the ward of 


a rich, charming, and _ utterly selfish 
woman. His pr for affection and the 
lack of it in the sw heartless home 
into which he is thrust drive him to com- 
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Say “chlorine,” and most folks think 
immediately of a highly dangerous cus- 
tomer. A gas . . . greenish-yellow . . . 
one dose of which means sudden death. 

But this ““Mr. Hyde” among chem- 
icals has a life-saving side as well. For 
example, it’s basic in the making of 
one of the most effective disease-fighters 
ever developed . . . dichloro-diphenyl- 
trichlorethane. Known, less formally, 
asDDT. | 

Perhaps you’ve read of its record in 
Naples, in Saipan. Of how DDT rids 


whole cities of dread typhus epidemics. 
Whole islands from the ever-constant 
menace of malaria. On every front, 
safeguarding our fighting men from 
the pestilences which have plagued 
armies since history began. 

Called one of the war’s greatest con- 
tributions to the world’s future health, 
DDT is a dramatic illustration of chlo- 
rine’s work these days. There are many 
others. So many, in fact, that the ur- 
gent call for more and more chlorine 
makes its production, at Wyandotte, 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION—wyANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 


Alkalfes ¢ Chlorine © Calcium Carbonate * Calcium Chloride * Dry ice * Other Basic and intermediate 
Organic and Inorganic Chemicals * Specialized Cleaning Materials for Business, Industry and the Home 


o. \A0 
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a round-the-clock job—every day in 


the year. 


Needs of war are pressing now, but in 
time such new uses for chlorine ...and 
for countless products which Wyan- 
dotte Chemicals help to shape. . . will 
better your welfare in important ways. 
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Commercial Controls 


Corporation 
of Rochester, New York 


zs honored to announce that the 
Army-Navy 
Production Award 


jor 


High Achievement in War Production 


was presented to the’ 


Men and Women of Plants A ‘and B 


on Friday, February 16, 1945 











Anne Parrish understands the unwanted 


pulsive acts which only the skill and deep 
compassion of the author make under- 
standable. 

If the papier-maché quality of the 
adult characters, and the too graceful, 
too stylized writing sometimes fall short 
of her theme, Miss Parrish’s insight and 
passionate concern for her boy hero more 
than make up for it. (Poor Cuitp. By 
Anne Parrish. 273 pages.. Harper. $2.50.) 


Other New Books 


Yeoman’s Hosprra. By Helen Ashton. 
271 pages. Viking. $2.50. Dr. Kildare 
would be out of place in Yeoman’s. This 
small, voluntary hospital in provincial 
England is old-fashioned, conservative, 
always in debt, and generally unstream- 
lined. Its staff is overworked and under- 
paid. But it has a rich, human meanin 
for the countryside. Just how meanin 
is indicated through the story of 24 hours 
in the lives of all who peopled this 
symbolic institution. The characters— 
doctors, nurses, porters, and patients— 
are a welcome change from the synthetic 
crew one usually meets in stories on this 
theme. A very honest and soundly inter- 
esting novel. 


Leyte Caine. By Lt. Joseph F’ St. 


John. 220 pages. Vanguard. $2. Armed ~ 


with nothing but a rusty .45, a small 
portable radio, and a dogged determina- 
tion to evade the Japs, Lieutenant St. 
John, commissioned in the United States 
Forces in the Philippines, spent two and 
a half years as a guerrilla fighter on 
Leyte and Mindanao Islands. His story is 
a tribute to the loyalty and courage of 
the Filipinos and an expression of grati- 
tude to the people whose poverty “is the 
main thing in the story of the guerrillas.” 
Everything about them was r, but 


they shared the little thev had with the | 


Americanos. 
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MOVIES 


Flicka Jr. 


Roddy McDowall, Preston Foster, and 
Rita Johnson are back at Goose Bar 
Ranch for “Thunderhead,” Twentieth 
Century-Fox’s Technicolor sequel to the 

popular “My Friend. Flicka.” This time 
eg drama of Mary O’Hara’s story is fo- 
cused on an equine feud between Flicka’s 
wild colt and his grandfather, the un- 
tamed albino stallion who ranges the high 
pastures eloping with droves of domesti- 
cated mares. As before, the performances 
are natural, the livestock impressive, and 
the scenery (credit Oregon and Utah) 
easily worth the price of admission. 











Bud and Lou in College 


In Universal’s “Here Come the Co-eds” 
there isn’t a co-ed in sight, either coming 
or going. Bixby College, ostensibly an ex- 


‘clusive institution for young gentlewom- 


en, is inhabited chiefly by Phil Spitalny’s 
All Girl Orchestra, which performs as usu- 
al, aided by one Evelyn and her “Magic 
Violin.” Also on the campus. are Peggy 
Ryan, who dances, and Martha O’Dris- 
coll, who plays basketball and falls in love 
with the dean. But everything else is Bud 
Abbott and Lou Costello. 

Why Bud and Lou are working at 
Bixby as caretakers and how they save 
the college from bankruptcy are hardly 
worth repeating here. Never the men to 


Lou Costello makes sport in “Co-eds” 


“DARN LUCKY 

















WE HAD 
THESE KELLYS ‘My 
ON BOARD!” 


KELLYS ARE TOUGH! 


It’s always a good thing to “have Kellys on board.” Today’s Kelly 
Track Tires are completely redesigned to deliver maximum per- 
formance from new materials. They’re Kelly-dependable. They’re 
tough. The Kelly plant has been completely modernized. Machines, 
equipment and methods are the newest in the industry. Only one 
thing hasn’t changed—Kelly dependability. You'll always be as- 
sured of getting full mileage and plus performance from Kellys! 
If you’re eligible for new tires, get Kellys! 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 
Cumberland, Maryland 
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Proved and Improved for Over Half a Century 

















Cranes a 


Production Equipment 
for Foundries, 
Metalworking Plants, 
Food and 
Chemical Industries 


2 hes. 





Service Equipment 
for Railroads, 
Busses, and Airlines | 
® 
Specially Engineered 
Machinery 











This compact diesel-powered fork 
truck is Whiting’s answer to the Navy’s 
demand for “‘a machine to pick up, carry, 
and stack-heavy loads, and do it fast.” It 
is used for handling loads from landing 
ships... picks up three tons at a time... 
retrieves material half buried in the sand 
... loads it directly on trucks or freight 
cars or loading docks. 


The Whiting engineering and produc- 
tion facilities that produce this equipment 
for the Navy are also available for in- 
dustrial concerns faced with unusual 
problems. Whiting Corporation, 15659 
Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Illinois. 
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accept the best years of a gag’s life and 
then toss it aside like an old shoe, Abbott 
and Costello remain loyal to a number of 
their time-tested routines. But they also 
contrive enough new foolishness to make 


‘““Co-eds” one of their slap-happiest bed- 


lams. Devotees of low comedy will be 
gratified to find it doesn’t come any lower 
than this spectacle of the little fat man as 
a wrestler, as a female basketball player, 
and as the victim of a predatory oyster 
that gnashes its bivalves at him from the 
depths of an oyster stew. 

As it should be with Abbott and Cos- 
tello, the horse play’s the thing. 


Not Courage but Hayworth 


When the Luftwaffe was riding high 
over London: there were: nights when 
every theater in town but one rang down 
the curtain. The single exception was the 
Windmill Theater off Shaftesbury Ave- 
nue. Founded thirteen years ago as a 
shop-window for youthful talent, the 
little music hall stayed open come bombs 
or incendiaries. The actors, doubling as 
air-raid and fire wardens, bedded down 
in the Windmill’s basement and dressing 
rooms. The show went on. 

In her play, “Heart of a City,” Lesley 
Storm caught the courage of these minor 
players, but missed the drama. The pro- 
duction was a flop on Broadway in 1942. 
Picking up the story for a screen musical, 
“Tonight and’ Every Night,” Columbia 
flubs the spirit but supplies the drama. 

While the play was a sincere if sorry 


The tap-dancing pursuer gets left... 
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tribute to gallantry in grease paint, the 
movie version is strictly escapist fare. 
A show-wise mixture of laughter, tears 
and lively song-and-dance numbers 
against a background of terror and de- 
struction is a sure-fire formula. Regarded 
coldly, it’s a case of exploiting a nation’s 
collective civilian heroism -for Techni- 
colored entertainment. 

On screen the Windmill Theater be- 
comes the Music Box. The leading lady 
is Rosalind Bruce (Rita Hayworth), an 
American entertainer who falls in love 
with an RAF squadron leader (Lee 
Bowman). Their love story is a little too 
precipitate—even with a war on—to be 
convincing, and gives a rosy tinge to the 
war in general and the blitz in particular. 
It’s the Nazis who get in the nasty licks; 
the fliers of the RAF who fought so 
fiercely and stopped them are recorded 
only in love or on leave, or both. 

As producer-director the English-born 
Victor Saville is chiefly responsible for 
making “Tonight and Every Night” a hit 
in any exhibitor’s book. With Miss Hay- 
worth singing and dancing at her best, 
the musical numbers are bouncing and 
imaginative. Bowman on ground and the 
make is a reasonable facsimile of an RAF 
pilot; and Janet Blair is attractive and 
amusing as Rosalind’s best friend. 

Highlight of the film, however, is an 
opening solo by Marc Platt, formerly of 
the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo and 
“Oklahoma!” Whether as dancer or 
character actor, this redheaded newcomer 
has a future in Hollywood. 


. «. when Hayworth chooses a flyer lover 
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CAPITAL LOANS 
for industry 


Term Financing that goes 
hand-in-hand with long 
range planning... 





Wwe business conditions warrant an increase in Work- 
VV ing capital, the choice lies between selling securities 
publicly or making private financing arrangements. Usually 
a decision hinges upon a comparison of cost, time required 
for negotiation and a favorable money market. 


The cost of stock financing by companies with assets less 

than $5,000,000 — according to a recent Securities & Ex- 
change Commission study — averages about 18% of the | 
expected proceeds ... up to 21% where assets were under —* | 


$1,000,000. 





A C.I.T. term loan is often a more economical financing 
method that eliminates or reduces public issue expenses 
incurred in: (a) negotiations, (b) registration, (c) cost of 
transfer facilities and (d) accounting, legal, printing and 
other costs. And C.J.7. financing offers the important 
advantage of prompt action. 























C.I.T. welcomes comparison of all factors involved in 
capital expansion and any concern, small or large, looking | 
for additional funds, is invited to discuss the matter freely. | 
Regardless of the amount required, your individual prob- 
Jem will have full consideration by experiencéd exccutives, 
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Write, wire or ‘phone for complete information. | 


INCORPORATED 


and affiliated | Companies 


ONE PARK AVENUE * NEW YORK 16,N. Y. 
In Canada: CANADIAN ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION, Limited, Toronto} 





NATIONWIDE FINANCING SERVICE 





Combined Capital & Surplus Over 100 Million Dollars 
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Modern tenderness: “Lily and the Sparrows,” Evergood; “Child With Doll,” Dix; “Artist’s Son,” Matisse; 


“Girl With Mask,” Rivera; “Artist’s Son,” Weber 
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Just Babies 


As portrayers of children, painters of 
the last four centuries share only one 
quality—tenderness for their subjects. 
This is evident in the 78 portraits on 
show at the Wildenstein Gallery, New 
York. Tenderness aside, interpretations 
vary from the posed, elegantly flattering 
painting of the little aristocrat, “Jeanne 
d’Angot,” by the eighteenth-century 
Frenchman Francois Drouais, to the 
sweet little moron in “Lily and the Spar- 
rows,” .by the contemporary American 
Philip Evergood. The exhibition, on 
view until March 28, celebrates the 
50th anniversary of the Public Educa- 
tion Association. 


Medieval for Philadelphia 


George Grey Barnard’s orphaned col- 
lection of early Christian, Romanesque, 
Gothic, and Renaissance art finally found 
a home last week. The Philadelphia 
Museum of Art purchased the magnifi- 
cent treasures which, since Barnard’s 
death in 1938, have been locked up in 
the brick showplace next door to his 
Gothic-style home in uptown Man- 
hattan. The museum is eager to move 
the collection—which includes the earli- 
est set of Christian cloister columns in 
this country (sixth century) and rare 
altarpieces, sculpture, and stained-glass 
windows—but must wait until the sculp- 
tors son, Monroe Grey Barnard, re- 
covers from a broken back or Guy 
Rogers, the caretaker, recovers from 
pneumonia. They are the only two 
people who can open the building’s 
incredibly intricate lock (the son, who 
is an engineer, designed it). 

Barnard was a pioneer collector of 
medieval art as well as a renowned 
sculptor. Inspired by his discovery of a 
wooden Virgin fastened to a French 
peasant’s chicken coop (to encourage the 
laying of eggs), he scoured the country- 

















Eighteenth-century tenderness: 
“Jeanne d’Angot,” Drouais 





Seventeenth-century tenderness: 
“Clara Serena,” Rubens 


side for more treasures. He sold the ob- 
jects he liked least for many times what 


he paid, and kept the rest (about half). 


His collection had become the most 
important in America when it was 
purchased in 1925 by John D. Rocke- 
feller Jr., who donated it to the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. (It forms the 
nucleus of The Cloisters, the museum’s 
branch on a height overlooking the 
Hudson River.) With some of the $600,- 
000 from this sale Barnard started an- 
other collection, which is rated as 
second only to the first.’ 


An Arch for Tomorrow: Bamard spent 
$300,000 of the Rockefeller money on 
models for a gigantic peace arch~which 
he had begun even before the end of 
the last war. Then he mortgaged his 
home, and finally tried to sell Collec- 
tion No. 2 for funds to erect the arch. 
The collection has been for sale ever 
since, with many nibblers but no takers, 
except for a few individual pieces. 

The unrevealed sum* the Philadel- 
phia Museum paid for the collection— 
which has been valued at from $300,- 
000 to $750,000—is still not sufficient to 
build the monument as Barnard speci- 
fied in his will. The museum has there- 
fore agreed to store the. models—53 
brittle plaster figures—for ten years. And 
as a memorial to Barnard, it has promised 
to keep the collection intact for three 
decades. 


Handy Man With a Bottle 


Laurence Vail has not only developed 
a new art form, the surrealist embellish- 
ment of bottles; he has also found a use 
for shirts mutilated by the laundry. One 
tattered garment he dip in plaster, 
molded it into a rounded, droopy form, 
and poised it on top of a wine bottle. 
Then he embedded sea shells and shreds 
of wool in the plaster and covered the 
bottle itself with roughly modeled, multi- 
colored plaster, stuck with shells and 





*The money was contributed by a promi- 
nent Philadelphians who include . Widener, 
R. Sturgis Ingersoll, and Mrs. Alfred 1. du Pont. 














FOpulatiom... 


AND METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 

is at its very heart! While the Nation as a 
whole lost 3.1% of its population since 1940, the 
West gained 8.5%. The three Pacific Coast States 
gained 13.3%... California, 14.8%... Metropolitan 
Oakland Area, 21.3%! 


These fast-growing markets need an ever-increasing 
supply of thousands of products. ‘Your company 
should profit by this demand. 


Why not supply these live markets from a plantin 
in the Metropolitan Oakland Area? The logical 
point from which to serve the Eleven Western 
States. ... at low cost, and at a time saving over the 


“THIS BOOK East of as much as ten days. 
gives you the facts 


If you are studying the opportunities the West offers your company, 
our new book, It’s.An Amazing NEW: West, will help solve your 
roblems. If you have not yet investi , you should not delay a day 
in getting the facts about the NEW West and Metropolitan Oakland 

Area this book will give you. Write for it now! 
CONFIDENTIAL SPECIAL SURVEY: Write us the requirements of your West Coast 
operation, and we will prepare a Confidential Special Survey directly applied to 
your problems. Get ready now for prompt action as soonas restrictions are lifted. 
METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA aso0e 

388 Chamber of Commerce Building, Oakland12, California 


The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 











Me a rr 








$350 » $500 
$1Q00 





WATCH AND WAIT 





FOR THE RETURN OF 






IT STAYS DRY 


\ FASHIONED BY M. LINKMAN & CO., CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


The Miracle Pipe | 











@ostwar travel will be faster, le 
€ostly. You'll take those trips you've 
dreamt about. And with you will go 


the luggage that keeps pace with # 


speed. CROWN postwar luggage, 
smert and streamiined, will meet 
your needs. Plen now to Ge Places 
With CROWN! 


THE TRAVELER'S 
MARK OF DISTINCTION 


Crown Luccace Co. 


409-421 W. Redwood St., Baltimore ?, Md. 





TRY an Of- Fashioned 


MADE WITH 
MYERS’S RUM 


You have a special 
treat in store for you 
when you experi- 
ence your first Old- 
Fashioned made 
jwith Myers's “Rum, 
100% Fine Jamaica, 
97 Proof. Itissmooth, 
gentle, mellow and 
delicious. 

















‘Write For Free Recipe 
Book To: 
R. U. Delapenha 
& Co., Ine. 
Sole Dist. in the U.S.A. 














Vail and collage doll leer .. . 


- pieces of broken phonograph records. He 


named the whole shebang “Plaintive 
Demoiselle.” 

Vail has 56 such creations on show at 
Art of This Century, the gadgety New 
York gallery run by his first wife, who is 
the surrealist patron Peggy Guggenheim. 
Vail explains his interest in bottles in the 
catalogue: “Yesterday, my eldest daugh- 
ter, Pegeen Vail (earring maker) met 
Kisling (picture maker). Said he: ‘And 
how’s your father? I hear he now makes 
bottles. He used to empty them in the 
old days... 

“I still occasionally, and quite fre- 
quently, and very perpetually, empty a 
bottle. This is apt to give one a guilty 
feeling. Is it not possible, I moaned and 
mooned, that I have neglected, the ex- 
terior [of the bottle] for the interior 
[of the bottle]? . . . The spirit of the 
spirits of the bottle are a potent, potential 
substance that should not be discarded, 
eliminated in spleen, plumbing, and 
hangover. Why not exteriorize these 
spirits on the body of the bottle ... 
Hence these bottles.” 


Ladies of the Bottle: Vail is a gray 
haired, soft-spoken American born 
years ago in Paris. His father was the 
well-known academic painter Eugene 
Lawrence Vail. The younger Vail painted 
little but when he did, years ago, the can- 
vases were surrealist. The sight of them 
literally prostrated his father. But mostly 
Vail has been a writer for Mencken's 
Smart Set and for such magazines for the 
intelligentsia as The Dial and Transition. 

Vail began makin: bottles five years 
ago at his home in then unoccupi 
France, shortly before he came to this 
country. His first were decorated with 
collage, oddly shaped cut-outs from mag? 
zines pasted together to give startling, 
satirical, comic, and sometimes attractive 
effects. 

One collage bottle in.the show is 








Graphic Photos 
... “Bovary” and “Perfect Lady” strut 


“Perfect Lady,” whose egg-shaped top 
intive | pasted with eyes and mouths rolls around 

and leers from any angle. The lady’s hair 
Ww ati is wool coiffed 4 la Groucho Marx. Her 
New body is pasted over with assorted cut-outs 
ho is from underwear ads. 


heim. But Vail’s latest interest—reflected by 
n the the majority of the bottles he is showing 
augh- ff —is like “Plaintive Demoiselle,” the or- 


,met @ nate combination of plaster and pigments, 
And garnished with whatever the maestro 
nakes picks up in 5- and 10-cent store, trash 
a the # basket, junk shop, or kitchen. Nails, mac- 
aroni, thumb tacks, bits of china, se- 

fre- quins, fish bones, jewelry, cigarette butts 

oty 2 smeared with lipstick, pieces of eggshell, 





“Swell Place to Work!” 


-uil t " Morale plays an important part in production, and 
guilty § and sponges are his materials, and he also managements’ concern for the health and welfare 
land § uses the broken dolls of his 5-year-old of employees pays big dividends. 

© ¢X f daughter Clover (whose mother was his 


Proper Plant Sanitation is of paramount 


rs second wife, the writer Kay Boyle). importance in helping to protect the good health 


f the} “Mme. Bovary,” a mottled blue, white, 


sntial , ‘ and welfare of employees. Yet the cost of maintain- 
: ded, pink, and’ green plaster creation, has ing healthfully clean plants and sanitary wash- 
' and pipe-cleaner arms, eyes from a broken rooms is insignificant. 

Pa doll, and a glass globe for her left breast. The ible benefits of a program of Health, 


, a es Safety and Sanitation are sensational. A survey* of 
nies Shapes of Things: To Vail himself, : 
however hs maerficce ws combination | a chan 1.60 lading manufactures ha hoy 
collage-plaster bottle called “Promenade : 


h lished the reducti : 
Bray on the Palisades,” which is covered with meee e reduction of 


1 54 multiple figures. One has shells for hair, 1 occupational disease ............ iret -62.8% 
; the sequins for ears, a crushed-out cigarette 2 accident frequency...... wccseoeiz ress A4O%H 
~” for one breast, and a sequin for the other. 3 absenteeism ... 2... eee 297% 
inted Another has a round metal head (with a 4 ae : 28.8 . 
can- toy pistol pointed at it), a pasteboard - compensation insurance premiums ..... . 28.8% 
-s body, and scissors for legs. There is also a 5 labor turnover .......... eee e eee ccete 27.3% 


photograph of a businessman who is sail- 


ken’s ing a toy boat (a geal one). The stopper, Personal Hygiene and Plant Sanitation are West’s 


= a gnarled branch also plaster-coate , is posi the Wet Dishatonting Sicpumn wha 
a strewn with celluloid teeth, a tiny blue national organization is ready to assist you in any 
_ bird, and, on top, a thimble. The effect is problem of sanitation. 
Phi D ener as a painting by Salvador *By the National Association of Manufacturers. 
ali. ae 
= me Dali, Vail > one of those surreal- 
la ists who reserve the greatest seriousness “Promoting Health in Ind 4 
ling, for the utmost nonsense. He says of his me eee te ete” 


F steno 


ctive creations: “We have painting and we 
have sculpture. Why limit ourselves to 
ee: any special shape?” 





42-16 WEST ST.*LONG ISLAND CITY 1,sMLY. 

















How this plant serves 
a town of 2500 as 
the Community Re- 
frigeration Center 


An ice plant of only 10 tons capacity a few 
years ago, the Greencastle (Pa.) Ice and Cold 
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Milk Substation 


seamen 
zg hte 


ice Cream Bar 


Refrig. Food Lockers 


Frozen Food Storage 


Storage now han- 


dles up to 80 tons | 
daily, sells ice re- | 


frigerators, supplies 
farmers with ice 
for cooling milk, 
chills 600 tons of 
cherries in ice wa- 
ter for pitting, ices 
many refrigerator 
cars, © It stores 
100,000 bushels of 
apples, and. freezes 
big hogsheads of 
peaches and ber- 
ries, all from its 
own packing house. 
Meats, poultry, 
vegetables, and 
cream are frozen 
and stored. Twelve 
hundred _refriger- 
ated lockers are 
rented. Fresh-killed 
calves and sheep 
(4000 per month) 
are chilled before 
being shipped. 
© The ice cream 
bar sells lunches; a 
cold room serves 
as a milk substa- 
tion; beer was for- 
merly handled at 
wholesale. Quick- 
freezing of locally 
grown foods in 
great quantity is 
the next step. 
© We believe every 
progressive town 
can profit, in the 
postwar world, from 


a COMMUNITY |} 


REFRIGERATION 
CENTER. You are 
welcome to make 
use of the consult- 
ing - engineering 
service and equip- 


ment we offer for this program. 


WAYNESBORO, PENNA 


Frick “o. 





DEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION SINCE 1/1882 
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The Hun Didn’t Pay 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


During the last war, the French 
cried out: “The Hun shall pay!” The 
British echoed and amended: “The 
Hun shall pay cash.” The Hun did not 
pay. Instead, he collected from his 
former enemies the means to attack 
them again. This strange sequence is a 
chapter in economic history which ex- 
plains why the men at Yalta inserted 
after the word “reparations” the two 
little but momentous words “in kind.” 

The, history of reparations after the 
last war began with the peace confer- 
ence. The treaty did not fix the 
amount, but entrusted that job to a 
committee which decided on an 
amount equal to 32-35 billions in 
American dollars. 

But Germany had no gold and 
could only offer paper marks for the 
annual payment of an average of about 
$1,000,000,000. No one wanted paper 
marks. Germany then offered 80,000 
skilled construction workers. France 
refused because she wanted work for 
her own plants and her own workers. 
Lloyd George said in 1922: “We have 
3,000,000 unemployed.” France ac- 
cepted some coal until her own mines 
were restored. England was _ not 
pleased with that, for her own miners 
were thus thrown out of work. No, 
the English insisted, the Hun should 
pay and pay cash! 

The Hun could get cash by selling 
washing machines, tools and cotton 
goods abroad for money which he 
could use to buy raw cotton, wool, 
copper, food and feeds. But world 
markets were shrinking, and, in the 
narrow markets which existed, British 
and Italian workers lost jobs every time 
the Germans sold machines and fabri- 
cated goods. Up went anti-dumping 
restrictions to keep out German goods. 
Then came German runaway inflation, 
the monetary collapse and, in 1923, 
the first Hitler Bierkeller Putsch. 


Enter Uncle Sam with loans= 
five billions in loans. With part of this 
good money Germany paid reparations 
and with another part she performed 


- theeamazing reconstruction of her in- 


dustries. The republican German gov- 
ernment of those years hoped to in- 
crease the nation’s efficiency enough to 
sell abroad sufficient to pay her pri- 
vate debts to Americans and also to 
pay a part of reparations. The Young 
Plan reduced those reparations pay- 
ments measurably. —_- 


Then came the crack of 1929, the 
shrinking of world markets and the 
stopping of American loans. “Free” 
dollars (more than those necessary to 
cover indispensable imports) disap- 
peared, and in 1931 Germany's f- 
nances broke down. Later in the same 
year England went off gold. The Amer- 
ican depression deepened. Banks be- 
gan to have trouble. In June 1931, the 
Hoover moratorium was declared for 
the purpose of relieving the countries 
which owed us. 

When the Hoover moratorium ex- 
pired in December 1932, France re- 
fused to pay her installment of prin- 
cipal and interest, and Herriot, who 
wanted to pay, resigned as Prime Min- 
ister. England paid after some protest. 
The following June, France refused 
again, and England paid a token of 10 
per cent of the amount due. Other 
countries, including Italy, Belgium, 
Poland and Greece, pleaded inability 
to meet their payments and were per- 
mitted to postpone their obligations. 
Finland paid on the line. After June 
1933, there were no more payments of 
any country except Finland. And repa- 
rations were ignored. The whole struc- 
ture of interconnected debts and repa- 
rations disappeared without trace, 
except for Finland’s payments to us, 
which continued without interruption. 


In summary, the whole period 
saw only a few reparations paid large- 
ly out of money lent by Americans to 
Germany, followed by the loss of these 
loans by Americans. And, what was 
the most bizarre chapter of all, the 
German industry, rebuilt with Ameri- 
can dollars, fell into Hitler’s hands on 
Jan. 30, 1933. 

Russians saw with a wry smile this 
drama of capitalistic frustration. To 
them labor was money, and money 
was—well, something for capitalistic 


‘countries to lose. They created plans 


and began to build a huge industry on 
Russian soil. While this was going on, 
Germany invaded their country, de- 
stroyed their plants and houses and 
cities. Their ideas of reparations are 
very simple. The Huns should return 
unarmed and rebuild what they de- 
stroyed. Other Huns should go to work 
in Germany and make things that Rus- 
sians can use. 

The bearing of all this on the in- 
terests of the various Allies will be 
considered on this page next week. 
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1 “Venezuela has provided 
me with a.lot of thrills,” 
writes a North American min- 
ing man, “But none to compare 
with my first sight of diamonds 


scooped up out of her amazing 
Rio Caroni. I say ‘amazing’ be- 
cause this stream has a ‘per- 
sonality’ as distinctive as the 
flavor of your Canadian Club 
Whisky. You see— 


66 
2 “Normally the Caroni is a river of con- 3 Perhaps you may be here at such 


sone: Wien meaniones Waste ii 4™ these same hills I saw deposits of 
nnn ernpure Peleas nee iron ore said to total more than a billion 


tons... one of the biggest and richest iron 
reserves in the world. 


siderable depths, beautiful falls. But sud- 3 : ee 
denly, mysteriously, che goes dry—and gives | ™ putting Venezuela within many North 
up gold and diamonds by the bucketful. Americans’ travel possibilities. 


— say Venezuela’s treasures have hardly been discovered 
—but by gosh, I found there’s one treasure that needs no 
discovery, even down here. That’s Canadian Club, served so 
matter-of-factly, you’d almost think you were back home.” 


Once the war is over, you will find it even easier than 

now to visit Latin America. There you will find Canadian Club 
again. This whisky is light as Scotch, rich as rye, satisfying 

as bourbon—yet there is no other whisky in all the world that 
tastes like Canadian Club. You can stay with Canadian Club 
all evening long—in cocktails before dinner and tall ones after. 
That’s why Canadian Club is the largest-selling imported 
whisky in the United States. 


IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 


Imported from Walkerville, Canada, by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. Blended Canadian Whisky. 90.4 proof 





Come on Chesterfield 


were changing lo Yes, it’s a lasting friendship... wilicsined 


° by Chesterfield’s three top qualities... 
a new out... ‘ eo 
yr‘ MILDNESS *« BETTER TASTE 
/ \ COOLER SMOKING 


And when your G. I. Joe steps out of khaki into a 
blue pin-stripe and he’s home for keeps, you'll again 
enjoy Chesterfields together and agree that nothing 
measures up to their... 


RIGHT COMBINATION * WORLD’S BEST TOBACCOS 


They 
Sitiyfy 


Copyright 1945, Liccett & Myers Tosacco Co. 





